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Problems of Armaments 
I. 


Those who would wish to see international 
“ace firmly established during the lifetime of the 
(Hears generation, may not overlook the difficulties 

_ their way. Noble as the desire for peace is, it 
Bec: possibly hope to succeed against such reali- 
ies as those I shall call attention to in this article 
inless they are recognized and removed. 

While armaments are not the dominating factor 
“sponsible for war, they constitute an always 
~esent menace to peace, and unless the danger 
“ith which they threaten the peace of the world is 
“moved, the hope of averting disastrous armed 

nflicts rests on a weak foundation. But were not 

“tions always armed, was not every American a 
=indred years ago enrolled in the militia, and pro- 
ded with a gun, which at that time a much greater 

mber of men were experts with than at present? 
While handling some old documents in my library 
-ecently, I came across the original copy of the 
sath an individual made in 1787 for the purpose 
»f satisfying the requirements for citizenship in 
he Free and Hanse-City of Bremen, a republican 
‘ity-state. He promised among other things to al- 
ways have and maintain in good condition certain 
weapons which were, at least according to the laws 
»f some communes, in former times, a part of the 
ixtures of the house of every citizen, as much so 
is the fire-bucket. 

But while men were in such fashion quite 
renerally prepared for an emergency calling 
or armed resistance or even aggression, 
hought that such preparedness might in itself con- 
stitute an incentive to war was not harbored. Not 
merely for the reason, however, that the weapons 
were comparatively harmless and those wielding 
hem not overly trained in their use. Armaments 
lave in the modern world a meaning, an impor- 
ance entirely aside from the power to destroy be- 
owed upon them by chemistry and technology. 
New forces have arisen in the course of a little 
a0re than a hundred years which have discovered 
ee a means well adapted to their pur- 
ses. ‘These are: Democracy, Capitalism, Nation- 
tism _ ‘That Democracy should be listed in this in- 
ictment, may seem to a good many preposterous. 
re dealing in this instance with a well- 
Beistorey fact to which the London 
thaps the most distinguished publica- 
kind in the Beet gs ar 
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referred. Discussing somewhat pessimistically the 
“World Disarmament Conference,” this weekly of- 
fers in proof of its opinion that “‘the difficulty of 
securing a limitation and reduction of armament 
through an agreement between the armed Govern- 
ments is manifestly greater today than it has ever 
been,” the following arguments: “The difficulty is 
inherent in certain features—all recent, but all now 
fundamental—in the constitution of modern soci- 
ety. These features are our latter-day democracy, 
our latter-day organizing power, and our latter-day 
command over the tremendous forces of physical 
nature.” 


In explanation of this thesis the Economist offers 
the following thought: “Before these recent devel- 
opments—in the generation, for example, of Fred- 
erick the Great—armaments almost automatically 
limited themselves. In an age when war was still 
‘the sport of kings,’ and had not yet become the 
deadly earnest of nations, a king could not safely 
take from his subjects more than a trifling toll of 
their blood and treasure for the sake of a destruc- 


Aive hobby in which the people who had to pay the 


bill felt little or no personal concern.” 

The situation, as presented here, has been, as 
everyone knows, thoroughly revolutionized by what 
the London weekly calls “a century and a half of 
‘progress’.” “The French Revolution brought,” 
the editorial goes on to declare, “the levee en 
masse; the Industrial Revolution (a _ British 
achievement) has done the rest. The two revolu- 
tions, between them, have transformed ‘la Guerre’ 
into ‘la Guerre Totale.’ The motto of the modern 
General Staff is ‘Nihil humanum a me alienum 
puto’; and what this means in cold fact for men, 
women and children may be realized by a study of 
the French ‘Law for the Mobilization of the Na- 
tional Resources in Time of War,’ which was 
passed in 1928. It is impossible to read this law 
without being shocked—not, be it said, at the con- 
duct of the French Parliament in passing such a 
law in the situation of the world as it is. (The 
French were merely looking the existing facts in 
the face and making their preparations accord- 
ingly.) What is shocking is the situation: itself; 
and it is against this appalling background that 
the World Disarmament Conference is meeting 
next week.” 

The thought which first took shape in the levee 
en masse of 1793, that the entire nation should, as 
it were, be armed, was adopted by Napoleon and 
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_ Disarmament Conference faces. 
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ultimately also by Prussia when it had discovered 
itself a helpless victim of the aggression of the 
great Corsican conquerer. On the 3. September, 
1814, general obligatory military service was intro- 
duced in Prussia, and from that time on militarism 
assumed the importance we know it to possess. 
Armies and navies grew apace, and armaments de- 
manded a constantly growing share of the income 
of nations, oppressed by burdensome taxes, while 
social reforms languished for lack of means. While 
Germany has today an army of only 100,000 men 
(Austria and Bulgaria were likewise forced to dis- 
continue the general annual draft), France, Italy, 
Jugo-Slavia, Poland, Rumania, Soviet Russia and, 
to an extent, Czecho-Slovakia, continue the system 
of calling to the colors each year as many of the 
available men of a certain age as may be necessary 
to keep the army up to the designated numerical 
strength in time of peace. The men discharged at 
the end of two or three years constitute the re- 
serves, to be called upon in case of war. In 1927, 
the active army of France numbered 727,500 offi- 
cers and men, the reserves 4,500,000; that of Italy 
326,000, while its reserves were over three million 
strong. Jugo-Slavia, a poor agricultural, debt-rid- 
den nation, managed to keep its army up to 
148,000 men, while by hook or crook its budget 
had to provide for the equipment and care of equip- 
ment of 1,600,000 men who constituted the coun- 
try’s reserve army. Poland has 306,000 men in 
active service, and a reserve force of two million. 
Rumania’s army numbers 143,000 and its reserves 
a million men. Soviet Russia has 1.36 per cent of 
its entire population enrolled in its active military 
land forces, a huge war machine of 1,050,000 men, 
while six million more constituted the reserve in 
1927. Now, whatever these millions of men may 
require at the outbreak of war must be kept in 
store constantly, subject to spoilage and obsoles- 
cence, a source of profit to a few at the expense of 
the nation. 


While the levee en masse, which our country 
carried out with significant precision during the 
world war, is undoubtedly one of the chief factors 
of the problem under discussion, the Economist, 
it would seem to me, rather clouds the issue by 
naming the industrial revolution as the only other 
factor responsible for the condition the present 
Although it is 
true that modern industrialism made possible the 
equipment of a vast number of men with weapons 
of every description, heavier pieces of artillery, 
more powerful explosives, and what not, the in- 
creased ability to destroy alone would not have con- 
_ stituted a temptation which the nations of the 
_ world could not have resisted. 


The driving force in the modern economic world, 
_ capitalism, has acted the constant tempter, and 

gave in a way the ancients did not dream of a new 
ung to a thought expressed by the Greeks: 
irs are waged for the possession of gold,” the 
lustrous yellow metal standing for any kind of 
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‘peasants of Servia. 


oil into the flames, and the assassin: 


_ the result. And this is but | 


wealth. Writing in 1895, for the second edition 
his instructive volume, “Political Economy Accort 
ing to Its Ethical Foundations,” Dr. George Ref 
zinger, a Bavarian priest and parliamentarian, 
clared: “Thus far the army has been the sour 
from which multi-millionaires drew their nouris 
ment. The greatest profits were most easily ca 
tured on the Stock Exchange and by filling contrac 
for military supplies.” More light is thrown ¢ 
this phase of the problem by the distinguishe 
leader of the Christian Social School, Karl vO 
Vogelsang. Writing in 1878, this well-informe 
conservative sociologist declared bureaucracy ar 
plutocracy to have gained the upper hand in tk 
States of Europe, and that, working hand in han’ 
they had accentuated militarism, “most welcome | 
the second social factor” (meaning plutocracy 
“The monstrous financial burdens imposed upo 
states by militarism are a prime necessity f¢ 
plutocracy. What would its billions avail it, wet 
they not to bear interest, and who else except tk 
State, commanding great power, could extract i 
terest out of the people? Plutocracy and milita: 
ism complement each other ; neither one could lon 
continue to exist without the other.” 


Vogelsang, constantly in touch with members -c 
the highest aristocracy of Austria, who were tk 
owners of the daily edited by him, does not, 3 
fact, hesitate to declare: “Since, as political ma 
ters are constituted, no state can do without mil 
tarism, it is subjected to plutocracy through tt 
very thing which it considers the foundation of i 
power. Release from this condition does not seer 
possible.” 


These forebodings were not at all too black. 1] 
the case of Austria, high finance and the armamet 
industry had more to do with unleashing the dog 
of war than is generally known. Within 25 yea 
from the publication of the article referred to ; 
the Vaterland of Vienna, two great gun factorie 
one in France and the other in Bohemia, were cor 
peting for a contract to re-equip the Servian a 
with artillery of the latest type. The governmen 
at Paris and Vienna were both engaged on the sic 
of the manufacturers of armaments with the resu 
that the French firm Schneider and Creuzot w 
over the Skoda works. France had informed B 
grade that a pending loan could only be grante 
provided the order for artillery went to the Frene 
firm. The Servian government was forced to st 
mit to the demands of French capital, but at ; 
cost to the country. Austria retaliated by imp 
on hogs coming from Servia a heavy tariff. | 
the production of hogs was the country 
export industry, the policy adopted by the 
government produced an effect disastrou 
Tension between 
neighbors showed itself at once. Panslav; 


duke Ferdinand and his wife, Cot 
Serajevo on that fateful Sunday ir 


istances proving the contention that all too fre- 
tly during the 19. and 20. centuries troops and 
3 went into battle at the behest of capital. No 
thas spoken more knowingly on this subject 
that noble soldier, Sir William Butler, who 
rved at close quarters the influence of finan- 
; on the decision of his government to declare 
Before all, on the eve of the Boer war. 
F, P. KENKEL 


ie Machine and Unemployment 
II. 


ihe Federal Department of Labor informs us 
a recently invented “money-saving machine” 
(do “in less than three hours the work that used 
yake one man seventy-seven hours,’ and adds, 
“the labor-saving represented by this new ma- 
ae is a net again for the cotton farmer.” ... 
ae question spontaneously presents itself,” de- 
ses The Josephinum Weekly: “What of the thou- 
ds of persons who made a living, however 
ager, by gathering the cotton? And will it be 
any advantage to the farmers to offer their cot- 
at a lower price on account of this invention, 
‘hrough its utilization a large number of people 
deprived of the means of purchasing the 
duct ?” *) j 
Ne Northerners may think so, but the South does 
believe it will. To quote the Toledo Blade: 
ae Houston Post-Dispatch comments: ‘It would 
se a serious economic upset. Farm labor in the 
ith derives much of its income from cotton- 
king. A mechanical picker that would work 
uld concentrate the returns from the crop in 
yer hands. Unemployment would be multiplied.’ 
‘The writer expressed the opinion that while the 
roduction of the wheat ‘combine’ in the West 
rived thousands of harvesters of employment, 
_results of mechanical cotton-picking would be 
nitely worse. It used to be said that improved 
chinery opened more avenues to employment than 
closed. That theory totters if, indeed, it has 
already been discredited.” ®) ; 
[The advent of another invention—a sugar-cane 
-vester—is described by The Business Week thus: 
Gargantuan steel monster roared out of the 
ps of the Allis Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
ry at Milwaukee, Wisc. It reared up on endless 
ads to lift its tunnel-like throat clear from the 
und. The single operator perched atop this night- 
re of a machine—for all the world like an Amer- 
n mahout on a mechanical elephant—made it 
ge forward with knives whirling, drums turning, 
veyors racing and fans blowing. 
‘A week later, a loud protest roared out of the 
ban Congress. Verbal fury lashed the machine 
m Milwaukee, which threatened to displace thou- 
ds of native laborers. A single machine, it was 
sted by designers, would do the work of 200 
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men, and six were to be shipped to Cuba. Cubans 
proposed a customs duty of $100,000.00 on every 
machine, and an annual tax for the same amount. 
Clandestine use would be punishable by a fine of 
$200,000.00.”” ©) Whether this information is cor- 
rect or not, the news-item describes a common atti- 
tude, and suggests a well-defined policy in regard 
to large machines that take the place of skilled 
and unskilled labor. 

Now, what is to be done to correct the abuses 
occasioned by modern inventions? Expedients of 
various kinds are suggested or proposed as possible 
solutions of the social problem that confronts the 
world. “Mr. Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor,” we read in Ave Maria, “‘be- 
lieves that the only permanent solution of the un- 
employment problem is the shortening of working 
hours. ‘When we consider,’ says he, ‘that with mod- 
ern machinery in our factories, work which took 
the average man fifty-two hours in 1919 he can do 
now in thirty-four hours, and that average work 
has only been reduced from fifty-two to fifty hours 
a week, we understand why spare time has become 
unemployment.’”*) The total amount of work 
done, according to Mr. Green, is nearly the same as 
formerly, but modern machinery is now doing nearly 
one-half of it. Shorter working hours may prove 
a temporary expedient, but under our cut-throat 
system of competition and mass-production meth- 
ods it will not effect a cure. 

“The monthly survey of business issued by the 
American Federation of Labor for the current pe- 
riod,” reports the Toledo Blade, “states that al- 
though many firms have reduced dividends, the total 
dividend payments were not far below the 1929 
level. In October last, only 1,927 firms reduced divi- 
dends while in manufacturing industries alone 2,600 
firms reduced wages. Extra or increased dividends 
were paid by 675 firms, the report states.” ®) It 
would be interesting to know just how these “in- 
creased” dividends were made. I dare say that it 
was with the aid of mechanical devices that sup- 
planted human labor. And the poor men who are 

_out of work are victims of the system. 

True, dividends there must be. But, this does 
not mean that our much-vaunted “industrial ma- 
chine” must be junked and turned into a complete 
loss; nor is the system to go on indefinitely. Per- 
haps things can be adjusted. Few will deny that 
the average workman has become little more than 

» a cog in the giant monster that has given the epithet 
“machine age” to the present period of human his- 
tory. Modern industrialism has run amuck, and, 
like a mad elephant, needs to be brought back into 
its proper place—the service of men. The laborer 
is not to be made its slave, nor the economic world 
its obsequious servant, nor yet the owner little bet- 
ter than a tyrannical overlord of us all. * 

The horse does not realize that he is being dis- 
6) Central Blatt and Social Justice, March, 1931. 

1) L.c. issue of August 15, 1931. 

8) L. c. issue of Jan. 7, 1932. 
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placed by the auto and tractor; even though he 
did, he would still have to give precedence to the 
inferior creature. His horse-sense cannot save him 
from the inevitable displacement. 

Human intelligence, however, can cope with any 
and every invention and circumstance that affects 
social and economic life. Man can invent and pro- 
gress, the brute cannot. This essential difference 
between the human and the irrational animal is not 
therefore to be checked or discouraged! Let the 
State stimulate inventive genius, but, at the same 
time let it enact just laws to prevent the abuse of 
its achievements. The opportunity to work and 
earn a decent living must be provided to all alike. 
The man or corporation able to buy and operate 
modern machines is not to become enormously rich, 
whilst, at the same time, the working classes are 
impoverished. A legal adjustment that would make 
this widespread abuse of labor-saving devices im- 
possible, is demanded by present economic condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Knickerbocker, in one of his most recent syn- 
dicated articles, tells us that one of the two prin- 
cipal factors responsible for the deplorable and well- 
nigh hopeless plight in which Germany finds itself 
is “the displacement of human labor by mechanical 
labor.” 

Repeated and emphatic protests against public 
abuses-are sure to bring about a reform. The so- 
called progress of our “machine age” needs adjust- 
ment and direction. Soviet Russia, it seems, will 
take the initiative: “About two months ago,” 
America reports, “V. V. Kuibishev, head of the 
State Planning Commission of Russia, said: In the 
coming year we propose to concentrate on ‘light’ 
industry—that is, the production of consumers’ 
goods for the benefit of the populace, rather than, 
as heretofore, devoting the greater part of our en- 
ergy to ‘heavy’ industry, or production of the means 
of production.”*) Here we have an example 
worthy of imitation by all the governments of the 
world. Let the nations strive to promote the wel- 


fare of their own subjects by developing their home | 


resources instead of glutting the world-markets. 

In the present crisis of unemployment there is 
scarcely anyone who is unwilling to do his full duty. 
But there are great differences of opinion as to 
the policy to be adopted. That a social program of 
a constructive character is imperative, is beyond 
cavil. That the displacement of human power by 
mechanical power is one of the causes of unem- 
ployment is, likewise, beyond dispute. I dare say 
that if every machine, invented during the past fifty 
years and now displacing ten or more men daily, 
were put aside there would be no unemployment. 
Nor would there be joyless workmen, occupied at 
starvation wages. The struggle for existence as it is 
being carried on is too one-sided. Machinery needs 

neither food nor clothing; nor has it taxes to pay. 
The consumer and his family who have been de- 
prived of the opportunity to work by modern ma- 
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chinery should be reinstated in their innate right t 
work, and safeguarded against further violations 
social justice. The human family is suffering fro 
a complication of many and serious maladies. Th 
divinely constituted family doctor is the Vicar 0 
Christ. His prescription has been made known t 
all the world. ‘ 

Our esteemed President says that we must have 
new and higher taxes. And it is certain from the 
way the Government is appropriating borrowed 
money that we must be prepared to pay “new and 
higher taxes.” “What taxes are to be paid, and 
on what,” comments America editorially, “remains 
to be seen; but the President recommends that they 
be of a type which will not destroy confidence, 
denude commerce and industry, jeopardize the finan- 
cial system, and actually extend unemployment and 
demoralize agriculture, rather than relieve it.” 1°) 

Would it not be advisable at this time to advocate 
a tax on mechanical devices proportionate to their 
capacity for displacing manual or skilled labor? 
This would be one way of providing work for the 
unemployed who have been wedged out of their jobs 
during this “machine age” of ours. Wise and just 
legislation to correct the abuses occasioned by the 
introduction of large labor-saving machines would 
be welcomed by all who have the common weal at 
heart. | 

If “new” and “higher” taxes are required to in- 
sure good government and to reinstate the unem- 
ployed, very well! Then let them be placed where 
they belong. They would not only be new, but also 
just and remedial if imposed on some of our larger 
machines. 

Mechanical devices that have replaced child labor, 
for example the cash carriers in department stores, 
and separators in mines should not be taxed. These 
surely are a boon to human society. Boys and 
girls of school age should not be employed in stores 
and factories, least of all in coal mines. But an 
adequate tax on machines that have a displacement 
capacity of ten or more men a day would be a 
perfectly just means of raising money to meet the 
expense of City, State and Federal government; 
it would, if proportionate and high enough, give 
employment to consumers, whereas the machine is 
not a consumer ; over-production could be controlled 
more easily and a more equitable distribution of 
wealth would be brought about; the dignity of man 
and human labor would come into their own; such a 
tax would also counteract the ever-growing tend- 
ency to substitute a misdirected philanthropy for 
that simple justice which is being ignored and vio- 
lated by many an industrialist who habitually thinks 
and acts in terms of dollars and cents only. 

May we hope to obtain the legislation suggested ? 
Not without a united, vigorous, and persistent ef- 
fort. To a system of taxation such as proposed 
there would be strong and clamorous opposition. 
Many, perhaps the majority of legislators, are stoc 
holders in large industries or allied “big interests.” 
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Mficials who seek their personal advantage rather 
aan the common good will prevent a tax of any kind 
mn machinery. Such men would decry whatever 
areatens to decrease their dividends or deflate the 
wollen fortunes of their millionaire constituents. 
sut a sane public opinion would in time obtain re- 
ults. If the demand for readjustment through the 
roper channels becomes strong and insistent we 
hall secure the legislation demanded by the sad 
ondition of labor in this our “machine age.” 
A beginning might be made by taxing the steam- 
hovel, the electric loader and such-like machines. 
\ new tax of this kind would very soon reopen 
ivenues of employment to the laboring classes who 
aave been displaced by the machines taxed. Let the 
mventions that do not involve a revision of the ex- 
ssting tariff laws be taxed first. True, this would 
eaise the contract price of public improvements. 
What of it? Better to use public funds in this 
way than use them for doles, the building of addi- 
tional soup-kitchens and community lodging-houses. 
Let us Catholics, moreover, remember that the 
Divine Master said emphatically, “the kingdom of 
God is within you.” No reform worth more than 
passing notice can be “from above” or “from with- 
out.” The moral status of society will ever be no 
more nor less than the sum total of the virtues 
or vices of its individual members. Let us, there- 
fore, seek “first the kingdom of God and His jus- 
tice,’ in the firm conviction that by so doing “all 
else” (needful) “shall be added unto” us. We are 
to let the light of truth shine so that others, seeing 
it, shall know that we do not connive at the injus- 
tices of an industrialism gone mad. 
Rev. FrepericK A. Houck; 
Toledo, Ohio 


Privilege or Justice for Farmers? 


When farm-organization officials urge upon Con- 
gress the enactment of the equalization-fee plan 
or the export-debenture plan to make the tariff 
duties on farm products effective, to maintain prices 
of farm products in the United States above the 
world level, they give assent to our present tariff 
system, and acquiesce in all its iniquities. For it 
should be understood thoroughly that both the 
equalization-fee plan and the export-debenture plan 
are based upon the protective-tariff system as we 
now have it. 

+ In spite of all that politicians have said about 
iving agriculture the benefits of protection by put- 
ing duties on farm products, these duties, so far 

as most of the great staple farm products are con- 

cerned, have never been effective. A tariff duty is 
wholly ineffective on any farm product of which 
we produce a surplus for export. This includes 
practically all of our major farm products. Our 
only agricultural products on which tariff duties 
are consistently effective are sugar, wool, butter, 
flaxseed, and certain fruits and nuts. . 


_ The equalization-fee. plan and the export-deben-_ 
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ture plan are schemes to make tariff duties effective 
on products of which we produce a surplus for 
export, such as wheat, cotton, and pork. In each 
plan, the essential principle is to hustle the surplus 
out of the country at any price it will bring abroad, 
so that an artificial scarcity will be created behind 
the tariff wall, a scarcity that will cause the do- 
mestic price to rise until it is equal to the world 
price plus the tariff duty. 

In the equalization-fee plan, a board—the Fed- 
eral Farm Board as now proposed—would deter- 
mine at the beginning of each marketing period or 
year the probable surplus of each crop or product 
to which the plan was applied, the surplus that 
would have to be hustled out of the country at 
world prices. The loss on this exported surplus, 
compared with the price of that part of the crop 
sold in the domestic market at the world price plus 
the tariff duty, would be calculated by the board. 
An equalization fee would then be levied against 
the whole crop to create a fund equal to the dump- 
ing loss. 

Wheat affords a good example of the way the 
equalization-fee plan would work. Supposing the 
crop in any given year was 800,000,000 bushels, 
and the board determined that 200,000,000 bushels 
of this would have to be exported to make the 
tariff of 42 cents a bushel effective on the remain- 
ing part of the crop. This 200,000,000 bushels 
would have to be sold in the markets of the world 
for 42 cents a bushel less than the 600,000,000 
bushels would sell in the domestic market. Thus 
the dumping loss would be 42 cents a bushel on 


- 200,000,000 bushels; or $84,000,000. An equaliza- 


tion fee of 10.5 a bushel on the whole crop of 
800,000,000 bushels would create a fund of that 
amount. This equalization fee would be collected 
at some point on the route of the wheat to market. 

The export-debenture plan is simpler. It really 
amounts to an export bounty to encourage the ex- 
portation of surplus products. For each crop or 
product to which it was applied, the administrative 
board—the Federal Farm Board if the agricultural 
marketing act was amended to include this plan— 
would issue export debentures at the rate of so 
many cents per pound or bushel. Theoretically, 
this rate on each product would be the same as 
the existing tariff duty on that product. These 
debentures would be good for the payment of duties 
on goods imported into this country. 

On wheat, for example, if the debentures were 
issued at the rate of the tariff duty, exporters would 
receive debentures at the rate of 42 cents a bushel 
for every bushel sent out of the country. Under 
the operation of this plan, wheat would be sup- 
posed to flow out of the country until the domestic 
price was 42 cents a bushel above the export price. 
For some unaccountable reason, the debenture rate 
on wheat in the first export-debenture bill intro- | 
duced in Congress was only half the tariff duty, — 
or 21 cents a bushel. But if the plan was to make 
the tariff duties fully effective on the different 
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products, the debenture rate would have to be equal 
to the tariff duty in each case. 

Exporters who received these export debentures 
would be obliged to find importers to take the de- 
bentures off their hands. Certainly the debentures 
would have to be turned over to importers at a 
slight discount. Otherwise, importers would not 
bother with them. To buy export-debentures at 
their face value with which to pay duties on im- 
ports would merely be trading dollars. ‘The dis- 
count would probably be small, but whatever it was 
it would reduce the price-increasing effect of the 
debenture rate by just that much. 

Because the export-debentures would be used to 
pay duties on imported goods, the export-debenture 
plan has sometimes been put forward as a means 
of encouraging the trading of goods from abroad 
for our farm products. It would really be noth- 
ing of the kind. Only to the extent of the small 
discount on the debentures would it be any cheaper 
to import goods. The export-debenture plan would 
simply amount to applying a part—a very consid- 
erable part—of the import duties to increasing the 
domestic prices of farm products. 

Assuming for the moment that the equalization- 
fee plan and the export-debenture plan would work, 
neither of them would give farmers tariff equality— 
the professed goal. No form of either of these 
plans that has yet been proposed would give farm- 
ers as much more than world prices for farm 
products as manufacturers, behind their extortion- 
ate duties, get above world prices for their wares. 
Manufacturers have always kept several jumps 
ahead of even the ineffective duties placed on farm 
products, so that if these “paper” duties were made 
effective, manufacturers would still be the more 
highly protected. Mr. H. E. Miles, chairman of 
the Fair Tariff League, points out, for example, 
that in the latest revision of the tariff, undertaken 
ostensibly for the benefit of agriculture, manufac- 
turers’ rates were increased an average of 40 per 
cent. 

In asking for the equalization-fee plan or the 
export-debenture plan, officials of farm organiza- 
‘tions are giving assent to the outlandish tariff duties 
that enable manufacturers egregiously to exploit 
farmers, and the people generally, in prices of man- 
ufactured goods. When farm-organization officials 
seek to put agriculture into the tariff system in this 
fashion, their hands are no longer clean to attack 
the excessive duties of the manufacturers and in- 
dustrialists. In seeking the equalization-fee plan 
_ or export-debenture plan, farm-organization offi- 
cials surrender to all the iniquities of the tariff in 
order to get a few crumbs from the system. 

_ Thus far, I have been assuming that the equal- 
ion-fee plan and the export-debenture plan 
uld work. But it is extremely doubtful whether 
er plan would work. Other nations very gen- 
lly have anti-dumping laws, which they would be 


one of these plans to boost our domestic 
; for farm products by dumping our surpluses 
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ck to put into operation against us if we adopted 


abroad. Very grave international complications 
might result. 

But even if other nations made no attempt to 
prevent dumping, and were perfectly willing to 
have us unload our surpluses upon them by one or 
the other of these plans, it would still be extremely 
doubtful whether either plan would work. Both 
plans depend upon selling our surpluses abroad at 
some price or other. This means that foreign peo- 
ples would have to be able to buy these surpluses. 
But by our high tariff wall, we have made that 
almost impossible. 

International trade is essentially barter. Goods 
are traded for goods. To buy our goods, foreign 
peoples must be able to sell their goods to us. The 
exchange rate soon stops one-sided trade. Our 
excessive tariff duties have made it increasingly 
impossible for foreign peoples to sell us their prod- 
ucts. Consequently, they cannot take ours. This 
is shown strikingly by export statistics. In the 
latest fiscal year, exports of agricultural products 
from the United States were the smallest for more 
than 20 years. 

With our excessive tariff duties operating to pre- 
vent foreign peoples trading for our farm products, 
it is difficult to see how either the equalization-fee 
plan or the export-debenture plan would work. 
Both depend upon exporting the surpluses, getting 
them out of the country. But neither plan would 
make it any easier for foreign peoples to trade with 
us, or to take our farm products even at dumping 
prices. 

What farmers should ask of Congress is down- 
ward revision of the tariff or legislation providing 
for the negotiation of trade agreements. Such leg- 
islation would enable European peoples to trade 
for our farm products. That would not only widen 
the market for farm products and remove the so- 
called surpluses, but it would break the power of 
the manufacturers to profiteer upon the farmers, 
and the people generally, in this country. Price 
disparity would be reduced at both ends—by giving 
farmers better prices for their products and lower 
prices for the things they purchase, 

The chances of getting tariff revision or recip- 
rocity agreements are at least as good as of getting 
the enactment of either the equalization-fee or ex- 
port-debenture plan. By asking for the opening 
of trade channels, farmers would be condemning 
tariff iniquity, instead of assenting to it ; they would 
keep their hands clean and be on sound economic 
ground, and they would be asking for simple jus- 
tice, rather than for an unequal extension of 
privilege. : 
L. S. Herron, 


oe ar : 
; Editor, Nebraska Union Farmer = 


It seems clearer every day that the moral p 
lem of our age is concerned with the Love 
Money, with the habitual appeal to the Moo 
Motive, with the social approbation of Mon 
the measure of constructive success. _ 

: Joun Maynarp 
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One Year’s Social Work in 
South Africa 


The Mariannhill missioners, of South Africa, have proven 
{the days of the Padres, whose unselfish services to the 
‘ Indians of the Southwest and California are quite generally 
| acknowledged by well informed Protestants of our coun- 
- try, not to be a thing of the past. In fact, their beneficent 
_ influence on the natives is accorded much praise. The 
Rev. Fr. Huss, who has for a number of years contributed 
to our journal, and who now reports on one year’s efforts, 
is, in fact, highly commended by Dr. Kenyon L. Butter- 
field in his brochure on “Rural Conditions and Sociological 
Problems in South Africa,” published by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. 
* * * 

For fifteen years, from 1915-1930, I had been 
Principal of the Native Teachers’ Training College 
at Mariannhill. During that time I gradually was 
obliged to devote myself more and more to social 
work, traveling a great deal to address many thou- 
sands of Natives in various parts of South Africa. 
With the help of a Carnegie grant, secured from 
New York, I traveled through America and Europe 
in 1930 in order to obtain more experience for my 
work. After my return to Mariannhill toward the 
end of that year I found it was impossible to com- 
bine my former school work with the greatly in- 
creased social endeavors. So I resigned my posi- 
tion as Principal and, invited to come to Mariazell, 
took up my residence there on January 22, 1931. 

During that year (1931), being free from school 
.duty, I traveled more than ever before and ad- 
dressed meetings in every country of South Africa 
except Zululand, namely in Natal, Cape Province, 
Transvaal, Free State, the three Protectorates 


Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland, and the © 


Native Territories of Transkei and Pondoland. On 
my first tour this year I shall visit some parts of 
Zululand. 

My first task last year was to lecture at our 
Ninth Catholic African Social Course, held from 
January 1 to 6 at Lourdes Mission, on Co-opera- 
tion and Social Anthropology. During February I 
began to address the men round Mariazell on farm- 
ing and organization. 

From March 16-22 I lectured at a Native Teach- 
ers’ Vacation Course in Swaziland at St. Joseph’s 
Mission (Servite Fathers). There were 40 Cath- 
olic and 10 Protestant teachers in attendance. The 
course was organized by the Government of Swazi- 
land. I lectured on child psychology, school 
methods, agriculture, economics, dramatics and or- 
ganized outdoor games, several times delivering 
five lectures a day. 

On March 23 I addressed a meeting of Natives 
in Native Hall at Mbabane, seat of the Swaziland 
Government. On the following day I met and 
spoke to a group of very poor Natives in a loca- 
tion outside the town of Breyten in Transvaal, 
where there are many coal mines. " 

On April 17 I addressed a Conference of Protes- 
tant Native Pastors at Umtwalumi Mission in 


Natal, and the following day the people of that | 


Mission, gathered in their church building. 


From May 10-21 I traveled through Basutoland, 
addressing large meetings of men (sometimes also 
women and children) on the Catholic African 
Union (C. A. U.), on agriculture and on co-opera- 
tion. The addresses were delivered at Mission sta- 
tions and in court houses. Some Magistrates 
were very friendly, but two had not informed the 
people of the meeting and were apparently opposed 
to my addressing the Natives. One Magistrate de- 
clared there was no place for a meeting in the small 
town, but 150 men had come and insisted on hear- 
ing me. So I was obliged to speak to them stand- 
ing in the street for two hours, the men listening 
with great interest. I addressed altogether over 
5,000 Basutos during that tour. 

When I delivered my last address at Quthing on 
May 21 I was only 30 miles away from Mariazell. 
Instead of taking the long way round the Drakens- 
berge (one day by car and three days by train), I 
decided to follow the shortest route across the 
mountains (the South African Switzerland) on 
horseback and for 18 hours I was in the saddle, 
climbing up and down those high mountains. 

During June and July I published a series of 
articles on “Rural Organization Among Transkeian 
Natives” in the Umtata paper Territorial News. 
Some white people of the Transkei (Native Ter- 
ritories) opposed my work of organizing rural 
credit societies or People’s Banks among the Na- 
tives, and some even threatened to thrash me. In 
those articles I endeavored to show them our duty 
to assist the Natives and how foolishly they acted 
if they opposed the legitimate aspirations of the 
Natives and their.attempts to improve their condi- 
tion. As soon as the first installment of these ar- 
ticles had appeared in the Umtata paper, I received 
a telegram from the Government requesting per- 
mission to print 2,000 copies of the articles in 
pamphlet form for distribution among educated 
Natives all over the Transkei. In October I had 
a letter from France from a member of the French 
Academy, requesting a copy of that pamphlet. 

On June 29 I attended the opening of the new 
Native Seminary near Mariathal Mission as re- 
porter for the Southern Cross of Cape Town. On 
July 1, 2 and 3 I lectured in Durban at the Cath- 
olic African- Union Conference of the Natal Vi- 
cariate to teachers and other members. On the 
journey back to Mariazell (250 miles) in my motor- 


_car I had to drive over very bad roads, half of the 


way through deep mud, the other half through 
snow. a & 
On July 27 I addressed a C. A. U. meeting in 
Johannesburg, on July 31st a similar meeting at 
Mafeking. ~~ 

From August 4-11 I lectured on economics and 
sociology at a Native Teachers’ Vacation Course in 
the town of Mochudi (10,000 Natives) in the Bech- 
uanaland Protectorate (four days travel by train) 
and organized outdoor and indoor games and 
dramas, the teachers co-operating. On August 4th 
and 9th I addressed the Mochudi people (Bakhatla 
Tribe) in their Dutch Reformed Church building. 
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Catholic Missionaries are not yet allowed to enter 
the Native Reserves in Bechuanaland. So I was 
the first Catholic priest to speak to Bechuana Na- 
tives in their own Reserve. On my return from 
Bechuanaland I addressed a meeting of 70 men 
and women in the hall of the Native Doctor Molema 
in the Native town of Mafeking, speaking four 
hours. 


On my way back to Mariazell I passed through 
Natal and on August 21 addressed 50 Native sugar 
cane farmers on the Ifafa (Protestant) Mission 
Reserve, and on August 23 the students of the 
Mariannhill College. On the following day I de- 
livered a lecture to the Bantu Studies Circle (50 
students) of the Maritzburg University College on 
my work among the Natives. 

At the request of the Transkeian Government I 
traveled from September 18 till October 28 through 
all the 19 districts of the Transkei and the seven 
districts of Pondoland. During this journey I 
covered 1,500 miles by motor car. The aim of the 
tour was to visit the Co-operative Credit Societies 
or People’s Banks (Raiffeisen Banks) which had 
been formed by the Transkeian Natives since I had 
begun propaganda work there in 1926 at the re- 
quest of the Government. I addressed meetings of 
Native men in the court house of every magistracy, 
at six Catholic and three Protestant Missions. 
Besides this I also spoke to several groups of white 
and colored people. 

I met officials and members of the 35 People’s 
Banks and saw their books. Each society must 
keep about 10 different books. Bookkeeping is quite 
a new thing to Natives, but they are striving hard 
to learn it from us. These 35 banks have a mem- 
bership of 3,300 and have saved over £10,000. 
Nearly all of this money is circulating in the form 
of loans all over the country. The reserve funds 
amount to £1,500. The banks are managed entirely 
by the Natives themselves. I am only an adviser 
and the Magistrates must inspect their books once 
a year by order of the Government. One of these 
societies already has its own neat bank building in 
a Native village, and the members of that bank are 
very proud of their achievement. Native visitors 
who come to see the building are amazed to ob- 

_ serve what black people can do. ; . 
___Invited by His Lordship, Bishop Meysing, of 
_ Kimberley, I went to his diocesan city and on No- 
vember 5th addressed a hundred Catholic Natives 
in the beautiful Catholic Native Mission in Kim- 
_ berley Location. On the following day I spoke to 
1e Native Christian Ministers’ Association, rep- 
enting the élite of the Protestant Native Min- 
ers of the Diamond Fields. On November 8 
nd 9 I spoke in the big Location Hall in Kim- 


h occasion. The Superintendent of the Loca- 


> priests of Kimberley were on the 
rom Kimberley I proceeded to Bloem- 
re I was urged to lecture on four days 


—~ «a 


er y before 500 resp. 300 Natives for 3 hours — 


as chairman and Bishop Meysing and | 


(November 10-13). In both towns the Natives 
were remarkably keen to learn how to form their 
own banks as the Natives of the Transkei had 
done. 


On November 27 I was invited by two tele- 
grams to come to Healdtown, a very old Protes- 
tant Native Training College and High School, to 
lecture on Thrift at a Native ‘Teachers’ Vacation 
Course, organized there by the Government and to 
be held from December 12-17. Four hundred and 
fifty teachers had already applied for admission to 
that course. But I could not accept the invitation 
because I had already promised to lecture at the 
Catholic Native ‘Teachers’ Vacation Course at 
Roma Mission in Basutoland. 

On December 7 I addressed the students of the 
higher classes of the Mariannhill Training College. 
On the following evening I lectured to the mem- _ 
bers of the Bantu Adult Educational Association 
in Durban in the Wesleyan Native church. 


Arrived in Basutoland I spoke on December 12 
to 80 men at Loretto Mission near Maseru on agri- 
culture and saving. From December 16-21 I lec- 
tured to. 150 Catholic Native Teachers at the sev- 
enth Vacation Course at Roma in Basutoland on 
the same topics. 

On the evening of December 30 our Tenth Cath- 
olic African Social Course was opened at Maria- 
zell Mission. Some fifty Europeans (Priests, 
Brothers and Sisters) and over a hundred Natives - 
from the Cape Province, Natal, Transvaal, Free 
State, Basutoland, Transkei and Pondoland had 
come to take part. I lectured on the Co-operative 
Movement among the Natives and on Social An- 
thropology, organized outdoor and indoor games in 
the evening, and gave a bioscope show every day. 

During the past year I wrote regular articles or 
occasional contributions for 15 different papers or 
periodicals in Africa (8), Europe (5) and Amer- 
ica (2). My correspondence extended to the fol- 
lowing countries: Union of South Africa, the 
three Protectorates Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland, Rhodesia, East and Central Africa, 
Belgian Congo, England, Holland, Belgium, France, | 
Germany Austria, Italy, several states of North 
America and the British West Indies. 

BERNARD Huss, | 
Mariazell Mission, : 
East Griqualand, South Africa 

Good citiztnship is not the feeble, drifting, color- 
less thing which so often usurps the name. It is 
not an anaemic, negative virtue, consisting simply 
in not breaking laws or in not falling into the hands" 
of the police; it is not something passive, stati 
apathetic. On the contrary, it is something activ 
dynamic, energetic; it is something vital, virile, 
tense; the intelligent, eager, willing co-opera 
with the lawfully constituted civic authority for 
common weal. | ot gar ets" sal 
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Warder’s Review 


The Source of Social Life 


The inability of the State to call into existence 
social institutions endowed with vitality was pointed 
out by W. H. Riehl in his “Natural History of 
the People as the Foundation of German Social 
Politics” : 

“The State may accomplish a good deal; it can act as 
a competent midwife in cases of social confinements, but 
it can neither procreate nor bring forth new Social life.” 

It is therefore the social institution of marriage 
and the family is of such great importance for 
Society. They are, so to say, the eternal source 
of social youth, the fountain-head of all other social 
institutions. 


Another Instance of Getting Much for Little 


The manufacturers and merchants of a city of the 
Middle West frequently undertake what they call 
“Good Will Tours”, especially into the states to the 
south of them. Their intention is to ‘make busi- 
ness’. Now ‘T’ of ‘Punch’ in his really charming 
volume, recently published under the title of 
“Friends and Adventures”, calls the cant of ‘serv- 
ice’ just another “bad aspect of advertising and 
trading.” 

He does not deny that there are business men, 
manufacturers, retailers, and advertising men who 
put something more into their work than is abso- 
lutely necessary to make profit from it. “That’s a 
jolly trait of decent human nature,’ he thinks. 
“But,” ‘T’ writes, “let them not brag about it. The 
system [italics his] does not recognize such a 
thing.” 

That’s the truth of it. “The system assumes 
that,” and we are again quoting the ‘Spoilt Priest’ 
[“I’ was in minor orders when he went out into the 
world to learn to make a living], “you get as much 
as you can for as little as you can decently give.” 
Which means, the fundamental Christian principle 
of equivalence is entirely disregarded in modern 
business. Both justice and charity are, therefore, 
deliberately and constantly offended against. 


A Well Balanced. Statement Regarding a High 
Tariff 
There is an enlightening statement on the effect 
of a high tariff policy on the fortunes of a people 
in the report on “The Economic Conditions in the 
Union of South Africa’, by N. Elmslie, His Ma- 
jesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner in that Domin- 
ion. While declaring the customs tariff to be “of 
immense advantage to certain productive indus- 
tries,” which “could not have been built up to their 
present size and could not now continue to exist in 
face of competition from more highly industrialized 
countries with lower production cost and large scale 
production”, the author of the report on the other 
hand admits the tariff policy adopted in the Union 
of South Africa to have 
“raised the cost of a large range of goods and articles 


our political conception of things, linked as it is 


produced in the country or prevented their cost from 
falling as it would otherwise have done.” 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner furthermore 
admits 
“the consequent increase in cost of living and of pro- 
duction is handicapping or tending to handicap the pro- 
duction for export of goods which the country should 
produce cheaply.” 

But most important of all is the admission: 

“Since the products protected are naturally those for 
which the internal market is largest, namely foodstuffs 
and articles in common use by the mass of the people, 
the section of the population most severely affected by the 
resultant increase in the cost of living is the very poorest 
who benefit least from the highly paid employment af- 
forded by the protected industries.”!) 

These arguments hold good quite generally. In 
our own country those who constitute the body of 
unorganized labor, the members of the middle 
classes, and the vast majority of farmers have paid 
the toll exacted by our over-protected industries. 
The blindness of farmers who helped to sustain a 
high tariff policy has resulted in severe punish- 
ment to them: Retaliation on the part of other 
nations, forced to restrict the buying of Ameri- 
can farm products in order to avoid an adverse 
trade balance. 


Equality Still But a Pretense 

To the American worker it seems paradoxical that 
wages should be high and wares low priced. But 
such was the case in the golden days of the middle 
classes, from the 14th to the 16th century, and it was 
because of this fact that the masses were contented 
during those times. Moreover, there was no such in- 
equality of wages as we have witnessed in our coun- 
try during recent decades, with the result that the 
lot of the proletarian workers, whether engaged in 
industry or on the land, was the more miserable 
for the wages the highly paid workers, new petites 
bourgeois, as it were, received. 

To illustrate. While we do blame public au- 
thority for permitting habitations, such as we find 
in the slums of our cities, to be occupied, it must 
not be overlooked that both the inflated cost of 
material and the high wages of artisans make 
repairs impossible. Or, as we have stated the case 
on another occasion: “Can a worker, who receives ° 
a wage of three dollars a day, afford to live ina home 
constructed by workers who receive between ten and 
sixteen dollars a day? Can he afford to pay directly, 
or indirectly in the shape of rent, for necessary re- 
pairs and alterations?” It is obvious that he cannot 
do so and it is therefore he is relegated to an en- 
vironment whose influence is depressing and evil. 
From it emerge those who revenge on Society the 
men and women born into a state of destitution 
and accompanying degradation. Society then meets - 
them with the means which in Russia failed so 
utterly to prevent the inevitable catastrophe. ¥ 

We must either strike the word equality from — 


in the minds of the people since the advent of the 
French Revolution with liberty and justice, or es- 


1) London, 1931. p. 42.. e CEE 
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tablish economic conditions which shall not at least 
foster the extremes of wealth and destitution exist- 
ing in our country at the present time. 


The March to “Perfection” Interrupted 

The present economic depression has now lasted 
a little more than two years. Although it has fol- 
lowed on a period of almost unparalleled prosperity, 
it is already beginning to influence unfavorably 
cultural activities by denying schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, libraries, etc., etc., the means they need 
to carry out their programs. 

In consequence we read of such hitherto unthink- 
able conditions as those related by the President of 
the Teachers Association of Youngstown, Ohio, 
Mr. Clarence Horton: 

“Many Youngstown school teachers are starving because 
the School Board has paid only five weeks wages since last 
September. They have used up their savings, borrowed on 
insurance, and pawned their valuables and now are flat 
broke.” 

And while a Missouri paper tells of school 
boards wondering whether they shall be able to 

- conduct a full term this year, reports from Arkan- 
sas indicate a total of 725 schools in 53 of the 75 
counties of the state to have discontinued classes, 
while 1,200 others intend to close before the end 
of the customary term. Relying on a question- 
naire addressed to all county superintendents of 
schools in the state, the Arkansas Gazette reports 
36,865 children in the commonwealth referred to 
had already been affected by the present situation, 
with an unestimated number of pupils in the schools 
to be closed soon. 

The following explanation for this situation is 
offered by the editor of the Scott Co. (Mo.) Demo- 
crat, discussing conditions in his own locality and 
state: 

“With tax collections short and with funds tied up in 
closed banks, the matter is a serious one. The sugges- 
tion has been made that some districts go without school 
for a year in order to get on a financial footing and then 


start off with enough money to carry on. ‘Teachers are 
already holding warrants in some localities.” 


Since similar conditions exist elsewhere in the 
country today, one is inclined to ask what they 
would be at the end of 4 or 5 years, should the 

_ depression continue that long. Picturing to our- 
selves the results of so protracted a siege of misfor- 
tune, we begin to understand why civilization and 
culture in Europe did not progress uninterruptedly, 
remembering some of the great catastrophes of the 
past few centuries, as the Thirty Years’ War, the 
Wars of the Spanish Succession, the Seven Years’ 
_ War, and the complete disruption of political and 
_ economic conditions caused by the French Revolu- 
tion and the Napoleonic Wars (1789-1815). 
_ One of the brightest minds of Germany in the 
hteenth century, the poet Lessing, in a philo- 
hical treatise expresses the opinion that human 
gress does not proceed on a straight line but 
bes a circle. On the other hand the advance- 
the natural sciences and technology during 
ndred years have, together with the doc- 
e perfectibility of man—so dear to the 


old Adam, it is the old Adam Smith; the ina’ 


heart of the enlightenment—created in the popular 
mind the impression man and culture would con- 
tinue to proceed toward a higher goal of perfection 
uninterruptedly. ‘This false hope was due for a fall. 


Contemporary Opinion 


The future belongs, whatever happens, to the ~ 
working classes, to the workers; it is inevitable and 
it is just. And all depends on what their spirit will 
be: in whose name will they renew life, in the name ~ 
of God and of Christ, of the spiritual principle in — 
man, or in the name of Antichrist, of divinized 
matter, in the name of a divinized human collec- 
tivity, in which the very image of man disappears, — 
and the human soul expires. The Russian people 
have stated the problem before the whole world. 


Nicuotas BERDYAEvV') 


It is then the thesis of this book that there went — 
into the Civil War, two politically minded nations. — 
There emerged from it, or rather from the period 
of reconstruction, one non-politically minded nation, 
content,-and even anxious, to allow the rich to | 
order its life to the smallest detail. Its so-called 
political life has become little more than an empty ~ 
ritual, against which Roosevelt, alone among mod- — 
ern Presidents, has made a vigorous, if partial, 
protest. Where Jefferson and Calhoun were mas- — 
ters, and Lincoln at least dared to struggle for 
mastery, even Wilson was a servant, and such men 
as McKinley or Harding were almost puppets. 
Wilson was arrogant before McCoombs or Lansing. 
He was not arrogant before J. P. Morgan. 

CHRISTOPHER HOoLLis, 
in The American Heresy?) 


Liberalism, in its heretical sense, considers every | 
man a law unto himself. Nationalism, heretically 
interpreted, sacrifices morality to politics and says: 
“My country, right or wrong”; which, as Mr. Ches- 
terton has pointed out, is as absurd as saying: “My — 
mother, drunk or sober.” Democratism, which is 
quite different from the legitimate democratic — 
regime, deifies the Sovereign people and results in 
the despotism of the majority. Statism (it is time 
the word was introduced) makes of the State a 
God, whether politically it takes the form of 
Fascism or Socialism. Bolshevism carries all these 
irreligious theories to their reductio ad horrendum. — 

There are in Catholic countries special features 
of these tendencies, and they affect even those who 
profess themselves Catholics. Catholics too have 
their share-of the old Adam. When it is not the 


to subordinate political economy to the divine e 
nomy of the Redemption. oF. 
_F. Correta AFonso 
in The Week, Bomb 
1) Distinguished Russian philosopher, living i oe 
2)Published by Sheed and Ward, Lode, oe 
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The kidnapping of Colonel Lindbergh’s baby 
forms a story which holds more than the poignancy 
of personal grief, and more than the mere news- 
paper sensationalism which has made a seven 
days’ wonder of this outrage on the household of 
America’s popular idol. The inability of the police 
to find the slightest trace of the missing child, the 
appeals by Colonel Lindbergh to the “underworld,” 
and the despairing recourse to the services of two 
well-known gangsters as potential intermediaries in 
negotiations with the undisclosed leaders of a sup- 
posed kidnapping “racket”—the whole extraordi- 
nary chronicle is a curiously revealing commentary 
on one angle of the social life of the Unted States. 
American “Big Business,” individualist by strong 
inclination and tradition, has stood consistently for 
a weak, compliant administration. The nation- 
wide organization of “rackets” is the price which 
the public is now paying for that policy. From the 
doctrines of “100 percent pure” American capital- 
ism, on the basis of unrestricted private enterprise, 
it is no very long step to Al Capone. 

The Economist (London) 


This conflict [the struggle of the American 
farmer for self-preservation] may easily become a 
burning issue in American politics. The independ- 
ent farmer holds the ground, though less firmly 
than he did. More than $5,000,000,000 in mortgage 
debt weighs him down; his plant has depreciated ; 
his goods are selling below cost; his first dip into 
the Federal Treasury has had disastrous results. 
Nevertheless, he will fight against changing from 
boss to farm hand with every weapon at his com- 
mand, frequently choosing the wrong one. _ 

Most of all he should battle against public expen- 
ditures, try to shift taxation elsewhere, and walk 
out on all grandiose persons and programs that 
cumber the world with debt. It is to be expected 
that his methods will be constitutionally political, 
but, these failing, he may try direct action here and 
there, in spots. In that case, look out. It is in the 
slow fires and the low fevers of middle-class re- 
sentment that historic revolutions generate the heats 
which later melt down the brazen doors of states: 

ARTHUR Pounp, 
in Atlantic Monthly‘) 


Modern governments, unfortunately, do not stop 
at sins of negligence in their attitude toward the 
family. Positive laws (if laws they can be called, 
which are by their very nature invalid, as being op- 
posed to the laws of God) are enacted in direct 

ntravention to some of-the most sacred domestic 

bligations. Thus the laws of divorce, which are 
essentially immoral,’ now existing in the United 
States of America, in most countries of the British 
Empire, and practically all European countries ex- 
cept Ireland and Italy, strike at the very founda- 
tions of family life. In like manner laws inter- 
fering with the parents’ control of their children, 


1) L. «. March, 1932, 


or tending to lessen unduly the authority of the 
parents, or to make the parents independent of each 
other, are out of harmony with the natural or- 
ganism of family life and tend strongly to injure 
and weaken it. 

In the same category must be included the edu- 
cational systems in which the State assumes to itself 
the control of the children’s education, defraying 
the cost, specifying the educational program, and 
in some cases even appointing the school to which 
the child must go. These systems, which have al- 
ready wrought unspeakable havoc in America and 
several European countries, are the outcome of the 
baneful influence of Liberalism. They are sub- 
versive of the natural organism of the family and 
are opposed to the natural and divine law. 

Outlook) 


I do not believe that changes [in the present 
social system], when they come, will inevitably be 
in the interest of the masses of mankind. The 
elements which dominate the existing system will 
undoubtedly endeavor to guide the processes by 
which the succeeding system may be established. 
Those elements are to be found outside parliamen- 
tary institutions; for in the light of recent history 
it is becoming increasingly apparent that political 
governments occupy but a secondary place in the 
scheme of things. It is not inherently necessary 
that they should accept this subordinate role; but 
they choose to abdicate before the threat of irre- 
sponsible elements rather than to rally the people 
behind them, as they might, by a bold effort to free 
industry from its: trammels. The real struggle 


~ for power goes on usually in secret, though of late 


years we have obtained revealing glimpses behind 
the scenes. The struggle is carried on by the men 
who deal neither in glittering phrases nor com- 
forting platitudes, but in hard facts—money, credit, 
the whole machinery of commerce and industry, 
and the manner of its control. They are realists, 
and some of the most influential of them are ob- 
sessed by the will to power, by the ambition to 
achieve control of the social system. If they do 
succeed in maintaining control of the processes by 
which a new social system must be brought into 
being, we may witness in the not distant future 
the ushering in, in its most perfect form, of the 
Servile State, and the establishment, beneath, it 
may be, in the guises of benevolence, of a tyranny 
such as the world has not yet known. They will 
succeed unless mass intelligence is so developed and 
organized in such a degree that it can control and 
guide the process of change, and we can confidently 
look forward to an age of plenty, to an era in world 
history, brighter, perhaps, than - any which the 
ee mind has yet conceived. 
RoBERT GARDINER, 
ao United Farmers of Alberta?) 


1) A weekly published at Dahlin since January of this 
he It outspokenly champions Catholic social principles. 
2)From an address to the recent convention of that 
organization. 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


Publication of a “Catholic Encyclopedia”, to con- 
sist of twenty-four volumes, and to be completed by 
1938, has been announced in Holland. The first vol- 
ume is expected from the presss in the near future. 

The undertaking is entrusted to a group of editors, con- 
sisting of Dutch and Flemish scholars, who are co-operat- 
ing to make of the Encyclopedia a standard work. 


A society of Japanese Catholic young men has 
been formed in Nagasaki for the purpose of spread- 
ing knowledge of the Catholic religion. 

Regular weekly meetings are held at which religious 
topics are discussed; later on they plan to lecture in the 
public streets on the Catholic religion. At present they 
teach Sunday School and visit the sick in the hospitals. 


The East African Catholic Association, whose 
headquarters are in Mombasa, have now their own 
organ, a monthly publication called The Catholic 
Laity, which was started recently with the warm 
approval of the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop 
Hinsley. 

None of the honorary staff of the paper has had any 
previous journalistic experience, with the exception of the 
priest who acts as printer, Fr. Loogman. The paper is to 
serve scattered Catholics in Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
Zanzibar, Nyasaland and the Sudan. 


The association of Catholic Belgian physicians, 
known as the Société médicale de Saint Luc, 
founded in Brussels in 1922, has developed rapidly 
during the past ten years, and now has a large 

membership and important branches in Charleroi, 
Liege and Verviers. 

It. sets before itself the general aims of all associations 
of Catholic physicians, whatever their nationality, the.sanc- 
tification of its members; the spread of the Christian ideal 
in the medical profession; the study of the relation between 
medical questions and Catholic education, Christian moral- 
ity, moral obligation, and sociology, and co-operation in 
every work of apostolate to which doctors can make a use- 
ful contribution. 


The Catholic Land Movement in England is 
gathering momentum. ‘To existing organizations, 
such as the Scottish Catholic Land Association, 
there has been added during recent months the 
Catholic Land Association in the North, and a 
separate association in Yorkshire. [he two Bishops 
of that county, Bishop Cowgill of Leeds and Bishop 
Shine of Middlesborough, have given the Catholic 
Land Movement their hearty support and warmest 

blessing. 
¥ The organizer is Rev. John Potts, of Pickering, York- 


Le shire. This priest is a farmer’s son, and himself taught 
_ Agricultural Science in. Leeds University for eight years. 


Organizations of Catholic’ workers, such as C. B. 


stence, flourish in England. Some of them have 


recently founded official organ of the Catholic 
y Guild. The first issue contains a brief his- 
ie movement, written by its Founder and 
ain, Fr. Benedict M. Howard, O. S. M. 

rough the medium of The Raphaelist,” writes the 


cack 
rye a 
1 ? ip > 


| 


and S. J. has advocated from the beginning of its. 


r own publications, such as The Raphaelist, 


Catholic Times, of London, “the international aspect of the 
Guild is bound to be fostered and strengthened. In its pres- 
ent excellent make-up the magazine holds a special appeal 
for the men who staff the great railway systems of the 
country. All concerned are to be congratulated on the 
production.” 


The meeting of the Catholic Industrial Confer- 
ence held at New Bedford, Mass., in February, 
emphasized the need and righteousness of a wage 
granting a workingman and his family the possi- 
bility of living in frugal comfort and providing 
for their needs in accordance with the standards 
of civilization observed by the nation at the present 
time. Throughout the Conference applied the prin- 
ciples insisted upon by Leo XIII and Pius XI in 
the two Encyclicals devoted to the discussion of the 
condition of the workers and the means to be em- 
ployed for their emancipation to the problems of 
the local mill-workers, notoriously underpaid. 

The meetings of the Conference, sponsored by Rt. Rev. 
James E. Cassidy, Auxiliary. Bishop of Fall River, were 


well attended. As many as A people are said to have 
been present at one of the sessions. 


The creation of a new Society, to be called “The 
Friends of the Films,” whose objects would be to 
study the problem of the cinema (“movie”) in 
Ireland and strive to bring it into line with Irish 
standards of morality, is strongly urged by the Rev. 
R. S. Devane, S. J., Milltown Park, Dublin, says 
the Irish Press. 

In the course of his statement, Father Devane says: 
“We need at present a small band of educated people to 
study the very intricate and complex problem of the Cinema 
in general, and, particularly, in its Irish setting. I have no 
doubt that within a relatively short time the vigorous ac- 
tion of such a group can bring about revolutionary changes 
in film conditions in the Irish Free State. 

“The general purpose of this organization will be to 
strive to bring the cinema into line with the national 
standards of morality, and to turn it from being largely 
an instrument of demoralization, as it is at present, into 
one of helpful recreation, education and culture.” 


Whole-time port chaplains have been appointed | 
at Hamburg, Liibeck and Kiel by Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Berning, Bishop of Osnabriick and President of the © 
German Apostleship of the Sea. There is already 
a whole-time port chaplain at Bremerhaven, Father 
H. A. Reinhold, who is also Organizer for Ger- 
many of the Apostolat des Meeres. In instruc- 
tions recently issued to the German port chaplains © 
by Bishop Berning, the need for combatting Com- 
munism at the ports is specially emphasized, in 
view of the intensive propaganda amongst seamen 
which is carried on at all ports by Communist 
Agents. ae 

Newspaper service has been provided for Catholic 
men in Germany, Seemannspost; France, La Jeunesse M. 


pene Spain, Boletin del Mar, and Holland, 
ee. 


Berlin in its report for the e 
to point to a few factors 
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conomy, it declares the intensified individualism 
f the various national units in their struggle to 
aintain their currencies and their domestic mar- 
ets to have brought about a further decline in 
rorld trade and a complete paralysis of world 
redit movements. 

The greatest danger of this protectionist policy of iso- 
tion lies, in the opinion of the Konjunkturinstitut, in the 
snewed impulse to deflation which it offers: “for no nation 
2n afford to lag behind in the international competition to 
chieve the lowest level of costs, unless it wishes to see 
self excluded from the steadily contracting world market, 
ith devastating consequences to its economic life. The 
‘mpo of deflation has been especially forced, owing to the 
act that the exchange of advantage enjoyed by the coun- 
‘ies which have abandoned the gold standard has turned 
1e race into a handicap, for in spite of the initial advan- 
wze which exchange depreciation gives these countries on 
1e world market, their efforts to reduce costs have not been 
elaxed.” Deflation has not, however, been arrested, “be- 
ause of the hoarding of cash to the tune of many mil- 
ards—some 9-10 milliard reichsmarks in Europe and the 
Mnited States since last May—undermined the deposit foun- 
ation of the banks.” 


ORGANIZED DISSEMINATION OF BOOKS 

England has now a “Progressive Book Society,” 
ormed with the object of establishing a chain of 
ookshops throughout the country that will special- 
ze in the sale of progressive literature. It is also 
he intention of the Society to run a lending library 
f all the latest books, political, historical, scientific, 
ction, biographical, philosophical, etc., at a very 
ow fee for members. At an early date the publi- 
ation of a journal that will deal mainly with book 
eviewing is under consideration. 

Groups of members in any district may form a local 
Book Guild” of the Society, and by so doing will bring 
ogether those interested in the reading, discussing, and 
preading of progressive literature generally. The society 
; conducted on co-operative principles, and membership is 
ypen to all those who agree with the objects, and subscribe 
he sum of One Pound for a share. The share, if so de- 
ired, may be paid by instalments in sums of not less than 
ne shilling. ¢ ’ ; 3 

The purpose of the Society is explained in the first issue 
£ Progressive Books: “The Workers’ movement in this 
ountry has always lacked a service organization to dis- 
ribute its literature. It has long needed a magazine 
vyherein to discuss and develop that literature. As a result 


ve see the poverty of forceful writers in the British _ 


novement; both in numbers and ideas. The Progressive 
300k Society, Ltd., will remedy these deficiencies.’ 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 

A man of wide experience and legal knowledge, 
Vir. Vincent M. Miles, candidate for U. S. Sen- 
‘tor for the State of Arkansas, contends _the 
Jnited States should take up the burden of utility 
egulation where the states must lay it down. He 
considers it necessary close supervision of all 

-quirements of new properties, and of all issu- 
ince of stocks and bonds by all utilities engaged in 
nterstate commerce should be maintained by the 
Federal government. 

While Mr. Miles believes in local control of utilities, 
1is experience and observation of the trend of utilities 
n recent years have convinced him that: First, these 
ublic utilities have fared better in the late period of 
epression than any other major industry, because they 
11 commodities which every man must have, whether he 


is making a profit or not, and because their rates are 
fixed by law, under circumstances which give the utility 
every advantage over the consumer. Much of the util- 
ity business in these days is interstate business. Tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, electric transmission lines, 
gas pipe lines, oil pipe lines, even water lines, cross state 
boundaries all over this land. And when the source of 
supply is outside the states, the local utility control 
bodies, such as city councils, city commissions and state 
railroad commissions, are powerless to control beyond 
the state line. A contract with a friendly source of supply 
or an affiliated company beyond the state line can be set 
up in any rate case as an element of cost, and your local 
commission is powerless to break it down. And that 
contract, mind you, has been generally made without the 
supervision or approval of any agency representing the 
public. Holding companies, interlocking directorates, and 
complex financing exist with no effective supervision in 
behalf of the public. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 

The movement already launched in Congress for 
abolishing the R. O. T. C. and C. M. T. C. received 
new impetus recently when 327 college presidents, 
deans and professors presented a petition to the 
House Military Appropriations Committee urging 
withdrawal of the War Department from the field 
of education. The petition charges that the War 
Department courses are used to teach particular 
views on economics, peace, history, government and 
education. 

“No Federal provision has been made for the profes- 
sional education and training of the teachers who engage 
in it,’ the petition says. “Thus we have no assurance 
that those who are selected by the War Department to 
teach in the general fields of education shall be familiar 
with either the content or the method of teaching in these 
fields. In this respect the standards of appointment now 
current in the War Department are distinctly below the 


Standards that the states and private institutions main- 


tain in making appointments to the same faculties.” 


PROTECTION OF CASUALS 

It seems the Davis-Bacon Law, adopted in 1931, 
which requires the contractor engaged in building 
construction work of any kind for the Federal 
Government to pay to mechanics and laborers em- 
ployed by him for such work the prevailing rates 
of wages, is not sufficiently inclusive. The Mid- 
west Deep Waterway Labor Council has addressed 
to Congress a set of resolutions complaining that 
the workers on much of the construction work let 
by the Government were not covered by the pro-_ 
visions of the law referred to. The complaints 
presented are characteristic of the conditions under 
which for a hundred years those workers, who 
built the roads and railways of the country, who 
dug the canals, etc., have lived and suffered: 


“There exists on such public works or projects let to 
contractors by the Federal Government, because there are 
no proper Federal regulatory laws to govern the payment 
of the prevailing rates of wages and to limit the hours of 
labor, a shameful and un-American disregard for wage 
standards and pitiful and cruel conditions under which the 
workmen thereon are required to labor, causing the work- 
men to be exploited outrageously, and to be required to do 
manual labor on the Sabbath and on holidays usually ob- 


served by all Governmental Departments as days of rest, all 
of which is contrary to the laws and customs of the com- 


munities where such Federal jobs are being carried on and — 


tends to upset the morale of those communities. , 


“The workmen employed by the contractors on such jobs 


a 


a 
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as are hereinbefore set forth are required to work under 
insanitary conditions, that are not only appalling but are 
a menace to the health of the workmen and to their fam- 
ilies and to the communities nearby the jobs. In many 
instances they have been supplied with food from the 
commissaries that is unfit to eat, undernourishing and harm- 
ful to their health, and the lodging headquarters are cov- 
ered with filth and vermin. 

“A large number of workmen are recruited for the jobs 
hereinbefore mentioned through private employment agen- 
cies and they are required to pay a fee to secure employ- 
ment, which fee is deducted from their meager pay fe- 
gardless of whether they work on the job one day or 
longer, all of which affords a means of exploiting helpless 
wage earners.” : : 

Consequently, and this argumentation seems espe- 
cially important and significant: 

“The existence of unstable conditions of employment and 
the uncertainty of the wage rates together with the dis- 
regard for refraining from manual labor on Sunday and 
holidays makes competitive bidding on a fair and equitable 
basis an utter impossibility on such public works and proj- 
ects as hereinbefore mentioned.” 


LABOR-COPARTNERSHIP 
There exists in Canada the Robert Owen Foun- 
dation, whose purpose it is to raise and provide 
funds for the conversion of privately owned indus- 
tries into undertakings co-operative in character, 
substantially on the labor-copartnership plan. Of 
such there are a number in England. 


At a recent meeting of the organization reports were 
made on several industries investigated by representatives 
of the Foundation with the view to converting them to a 
co-operative basis. A small textile concern in Toronto 
was found suitable for conversion, with the result that 
$5,000 worth of common stock of the undertaking were 
subscribed for, of which amount $2,400 had already been 
paid. For the time being, however, this investment is 
being financed by the Swiss Foundation, whose aims 
and objects are similar, because the R. O. Foundation has 
not yet accumulated sufficient funds for the purpose. 


PROTECTION OF WAGE-EARNERS 

The office of Fair Wage Officer was recently 
created by the City Council of Toronto, Ontario. 
He is charged with the duty of strict supervision 
over persons holding contracts for city work and 
_of enforcing regulations regarding wages, hours 
and conveniences. He is given full authority 
to inspect the books and other records of the con- 
tractors, as well as the premises where work is 
performed. 


As fair wage officer he will also make an annual report 
relative to hours and wages on contract work with recom- 
mendations as to changes. In preparing new wages and 
hours schedules, he is required to confer with representa- 
tives of both employes and employers. 


NIGHT WORK 

“Studies of the effect of night work on women 
_ workers have recently been made by two doctors 
connected with the Japanese Institute for Science of 
_ Labor, T. Ishikawa and T. Yagi. In the spinning 
and weaving industries of Japan young women are 
employed on alternate weeks of day and night work, 
and it was among those girls that the studies were 
conducted. ; 


he items of examination in Doctor Ishikawa’s study 
e: Body temperature, body weight, rate of pulse, and 
‘blood pressure. The results of his experiments indicated 
that there was a greater decline of the physical functions 


and a larger decrease in the ability for work and in the 
power of resisting disease, when the subject was em- 
ployed on night-work than on day-work. Dr. Yagi found 
that night work undeniably and with few exceptions de- 
creases the body weight of female workers. Whether the 
cause of this loss of weight is inherent in night work itself- 
or due to factors arising therefrom, such as insufficient 
sleep and relaxation and loss of appetite, was undeter- 
mined. But the conclusions of these two Japanese scien- 
tists stand as further evidence of the deleterious effects of 
night work on women workers. 


‘WOMEN GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 

An increase in the proportion of employed 
women since 1920 has taken place in each of the 
17 States for which 1930 occupational figures were 
available by the middle of this February—Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Maine, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, © 
New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. While the 
increases ranged from 1.5 per cent in New Hamp- 
shire to 63 per cent in Arizona, 9 of the 17 States 
showed an increase of over 20 per cent. 

Trade, professional service, domestic and personal serv- 
ice, and clerical groups generally showed considerable 
gains in every State, and in all States but Montana the 
number of women in transportation had increased somewhat. — 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries and agriculture 
told a different story. In only 7 of the.17 States did the 
number of women in manufacture show an increase, while 
in 3 there had been heavy declines. Losses in the num- 
ber of women employed in agriculture were found in 10 of 
the 17 States. 


ABUSES OF PRISON-LABOR 4 

Although public opinion both in America and 
Europe began to oppose the custom of having gangs 
of prisoners work in streets and other public places 
over a hundred years ago, it still persists in the 


South. A case of this nature recently reported | 
from Jacksonville, Fla., even concerns women, who — 
were engaged in unloading a truck, while a white 
guard and a Negro convict looked on. The 
women were, of course, colored. 


According to the Colored News Service the women pris- 
oners were brought “into the city limits from the county 
prison in a truck clad in prison stripes. They were 
forced to unload heavy timber in the plain view of passersby — 
for most of the morning and were then transferred to the 
House of Detention where they were made to dig post" 
holes and plant posts under a heavy armed guard.” ; 

The Negro Welfare Council of Jacksonville, addressing 
the County Commissioners, terms the occurrence “the 
greatest act toward the demoralization as well as the hu- 
miliation of the womanhood of our group.” 


EMPLOYES AND WORKERS PENSIONS 
During the last year Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
and its subsidiary companies paid in pensions to 
retired employes $699,503.00. Three hundred and 
sixty-six employes were retired on pensions during 
the year, after an average service of 36 years, and 
at the average age of 68 years. At the close of. 
‘ele! the total number on the pension roll was 
Pensions are paid entirely by the company; they are 
said to be exceptionally beneficial under present conditic 
to those employes approaching old age. Since the Pe 


_ Plan was established on January 1, 1923, Bethlehem has 
paid out in pensions $4,328,198.00. a ee 


a = 


German Catholics in Colonial 
Louisiana (1721-1803) 
t 


The history of the immigration of German colo- 
nists into Louisiana at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century was written by the late J. Hanno 
Deiler, who had devoted many years of research to 
the study of this subject and published his findings 
in’ a number of 
volumes, both in 
German and 
English. New 
documents have 
turned up since 
that time, other 
mecords had 
been overlooked 
or only partly 
used by him. 
One may hope, 
therefore, to 
add to the store 
of facts he has 
@ethered. It 
seems to be all 
the more desir- 
able to revert to 
this subject in 
view of the fact 
that the Catho- 
lic Encyclopedia 
“does not know 
of any German 
settlement in 
the Far West 
during the sev- 
enteenth or eighteenth centuries.”?) 

Colonists were greatly in demand for Louisiana 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Ship- 
loads of emigrants, willing or unwilling, were 
shipped to the new French colony. Farmers being 
needed, a great number of industrious Germans 
were brought over together with large numbers of 
French and a few Irish tillers of the soil. 

_ The land was divided among “concessionnaires”’, 
who bound themselves by express stipulation of 
their grant to settle colonists on their “concessions” 
or plantations, to erect military posts on them as 
protection against the inroads of Indians, to build 


Ridge, Wisconsin. 


Monroe County.*) 


comprised twelve square miles on the right bank 


- *) A history of St. Mary’s Congregation was com- 
piled and published by the present Pastor, Rev. Aug. 
Frisch, on the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee, 
bserved in August, 1931. 

1) Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. VI., 477 d. 
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The first church erected by St. Mary’s congregation, St. Mary’s 
Built in 1858, at a cost of $96.04, and measuring 
20 by 40 feet, without the sanctuary. It was also the first church in 


of the Lower Arkansas River, eight miles from the © 


18945 p09 


mouth of the river. Jaw was to settle there 1,500 
colonists, either Provencals from southern France 
or Germans. 

A score of agents canvassed Germany, and by 
the year 1720 had collected a large number of peo- 
ple who were willing to emigrate to the fever- 
stricken plains of the Mississippi. It is generally 
stated that no less than 1,200 Germans responded 
to the call of Law’s agents.”) 

The National 
Archivessmat 
Paris still pre- 
serve the mus- 
ter-rolls of the 
emigrant ships 
ae | which carried 
the Germans to 
Louisiana in 
1720 and 172 
These registers 
CO. Mtid Pepi 
names of all the 
Germans who 
were collected 
in France to be 
shipped to that 
colony during 
those years. 
They are found 
in Volume 464 
of Série C 11 of 
ie ss Archives des 
: Colonies. The 
vessel Les Deux 
Fréres, Captain 
Chenau, sailing 
in 1720, carried 
to Louisiana for Law’s plantation 71 persons from 
the parish of Hoffen and 34 from the parish of 
Freudenbourg. The latter is evidently Freudenberg 
in Baden and the former apparently Koenigshofen 
in Alsace, and not one of several places of that 
name in Germany. The ship La Garonne, Captain 
Burat, sailing in 1720, carried 13 persons from the 
parish of Leopoldas (Apolda in Saxe-Weimar), 38 
from the parish of Augsbourg, 15 from the parish 
of Freybourg, 109 from the parish of Friderichs- 
orth (perhaps identical with Friedrichshafen). At 
Brest sixteen of these Germans were forced to dis- 
embark from the La Garonne and left behind sick; 
they all died between the 20th and 27th of Febru- 
ary, 1721. The vessel Charente, Captain Miram- 
bault, sailing in 1721, carried 75 persons from the 
parish of Neukerck (Neunkirchen), 98 from the 
parish of Freudenuel, 20 from the parish of Sintz- _ 
heim (Sinzheim in Baden), 29 from the parish of 
Freudenbourg, 20 from the parish of Brettheim 
(Bretten in Baden), some children (orphans) of 

2) Deiler, J. Hanno. Zur Geschichte der deutscher 
Kirchengemeinden im Staate Louisiana. New Orleans, 
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have died on the voyage, which is incredible. Yet 
we must admit that several hundreds died after 
landing on the barren coast at Biloxi. 

The immigrants were collected from various parts 


one family, and 5 persons from the parish of Fri- 
bourg, a total of 256 persons. The ship La Saone, 
Captain Frottin, sailing in January, 1721, carried 
76 Germans from the parish of Vertin (Werden), 


34 persons from the parish of Calisbourg, 9 from | of Germany. The marriage records of St. Louis 
the parish of Sinkem (Singen in Baden), 43 from parish, New Orleans (1720-1730), reveal the names 
the parish of Inglehem (Ingelheim in Hesse), 50 | of the places and states where the German colonists 
from Hauxbourg (Augsburg), 14 from the parish were born. We find that they hailed from Strass- 
of Frederichort, 21 from the parish of Fribourg, burg, Colmar, Lambersloch and Bauweiler in Al- 
a total of 247 Germans. The pinnace Le St. André sace, Heidelberg, Wankenloch near Durlach; Biel 
sailed from Lorient on April 13, 1721, for Louisi- in Baden, Blaubeuren, Becken, and Arau in Wuert- 
ana, carrying 161 Germans: 42 men, 43 women, and temberg, Durlach in Baden, Speyer, Neustadt, 


76 children. ‘The vessel La Durance, sailing from Frankfurt, Wachenheim near Mainz, Halle in 
Lorient on April 23, 1721, brought 109 Germans: Saxony, Orendorff in Bavaria, and Hamburg, hence 


22 men, 34 women, and 53 children. © from Lorraine, Alsace, Wuerttemberg, Suabia, the 

The number of Germans who embarked on these y alatinate, Bavaria, and other parts of Germany. 
six vessels for Louisiana reached the grand total Besides these immigrants from Germany we find 
of 1,037. If what is generally asserted is true, | also German Swiss in Louisiana. For centuries 


namely that 1,200 Germans had been collected by | France employed volunteers from Switzerland in 
Law’s agents, 161 persons must have died in France | her armies. In 1720 the Company of the West sent 
before embarkation. Yet Peter J. Hamilton states two companies of Swiss workingmen, each muster- 
that “on June 4, 1721, the Portefaix arrived in | ing 50 men, to Louisiana under Captains de Mer- 
Louisiana with 330 German colonists.’’*) The name veilleux and von Wonderlich. ‘These men were 
of this ship, however, is not found on the roster at once soldiers and workingmen. Swiss soldiers 
of sailings for Louisiana during 1720 and 1721; | were to be found in Louisiana as long as the French 
hence that statement seems to be rather doubtful. regime lasted. In 1732 146 Swiss soldiers arrived 
Some of the German emigrants died during the | in Louisiana and in 1761 the number of soldiers’ 
voyage across the ocean on board ship; a greater | of the same nationality amounted to 200. Some 
number of them soon after landing at Biloxi in | of these mercenaries were married, others mar- 
Mississippi, which was then the port of Louisiana. ried after their discharge. Each year two men 
Diron Dartaguette, Inspector General of the troops of each company were discharged with full wages, 
of Louisiana, wrote in March, 1722: “The greatest certain allowances, and grants of land, whereupon 
misfortune of the colony came from not having | they settled in the country.®) : 
had vessels enter the Mississippi River to bring Among the German colonists of Louisiana we 
there all the colonists that have been sent to Louisi- | also find a number of German Swiss who apparently 
ana. More than half of the workingmen and. the | never had been soldiers. They hailed from Zurich, 
engagés [people brought under service contracts] of Bern, Esch, Canton Bern, and Canton Freiburg, 
the concession perished because of the long stay | or are mentioned simply as natives of Switzerland. 
they had to make on a barren coast and through Naturally German adventurers were not absent 
hunger and lack of aid during sickness; almost all from Louisiana. Deiler relates that ‘thirty Swedish 
their goods were used up or sold, whereas if as | officers under the leadership of Captain D’Ahrens- 
soon as they arrived they had been sent up the bourg came to Louisiana in 1722.”7) Yet these 
river in the boats in which they had come, these former officers, who had served under Charles XII 
poor people would have been saved, and the con- | in the Swedish army and had suffered defeat in the 
cessions or plantations would have been established | battel of Poltava in 1709, were Germans from the 
in the first place along the river and the goods | Baltic provinces and various parts of Northern Ger. 
would have served to improve the plantations, which many. ‘The Company of the West bestowed a 
would be at present able to repay the proprietors | commission of captain on half pay on Arentsbourg 
for the great expense they incurred in contributing | on January 9, 1721, and commissions of lieutenants 
to the establishment of the colony.”*) on Joachim Detlof Schuetz and Peter Nicholas 
: ‘The parishes mentioned in the ships’ lists are the | Blohm under the same date. We know that Cap- 
_ places where the agents gathered the German emi- tain Arentsbourg was a German, while his two 
grants from the neighboring towns and villages for | lieutenants have German names and must have been 
transportation. The agents were paid on a per Germans.§) oP? nS 


capita basis and had an interest in keeping their The Germans brough isi i is 
; : ght to Louisiana in 1721 | 
_ contingents together. 1722 were soon scattered over the entire co 
_ The number of Germans who eventually were | ——- Rtas = 
nded at Biloxi cannot be determined. Deiler5) | 5) Op. cit, p.9 


‘that 200 arrived in 1721 and 250 in 1722 6) Cfr. National Archives, Paris, Colonies, Séri 
: EAB - | 42bis, fol. 337-341, 400; French, Histori rT 
ig to this estimate no less than 323 must Sccuigiann, ae IL, Philadciphis, 180 oss 


‘le ‘ QO! laps Dp. 19. my 7) Op. cits, p. 19. es i 
ile. Boston, 1898, p. 87 | 8) National “Archives, Paris. Colonies. 


‘isiana Historical Quarterly, Vol. XIII, p. 277. | 42bis. fol. 399. 
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| Certainly a number of the survivors were sent 
up the river to Law’s plantation on the Arkansas. 
The census of November 24, 1721, counts 5 men, 
11 women, 14 children, 40 servants, or a total of 
70 persons in Law’s concession.®) Four months 
later, in March, 1722, Dartaguette reports: ‘The 
concession of Mr. Law is parcelled out in the Ar- 
kansas country, where there are 80 whites work- 
ing.”1°) When the news was brought to Louisiana 
on June 4, 1721, that Law was bankrupt and had 
fled from France, the Germans on the Arkansas 
became frightened; they saw themselves deprived 
of every support and left at the mercy of the In- 
dians. Thereupon they decided to leave the planta- 
tion. In boats of their own construction they jour- 
neyed down-river to New Orleans with the intention 
to return to Europe as soon as possible. Governor 
Bienville, who foresaw how greatly these immi- 
grants could improve the country, did not allow 
them to leave but assigned a tract of land to them 
and induced them to settle there“) Yet not all 
Germans left the Arkansas. 
German from Arkansas Post, Louis Leonhard, 
married a German woman from Les Allemands, the 
marriage taking place in New Orleans.1*) There 
were surely a number of other Germans on the 
Arkansas. Law’s plantation on that river later 
came into the hands of Mr. Sotekouy. A census 
oi this concession, dated February 18, 1723, is pre- 
served in Vol. 464 of Série C, 11, fol. 60-62, in the 
National Archives at Paris. A study of this docu- 
ment will reveal other German names among the 
settlers on the Arkansas. 
Law had obtained a second concession below 


English Bend, bordering that of Mr. le Blanc. Eng- / 


lish Bend or English Turn was seven leagues, or 
twenty-one miles, down-river from New Orleans. 
In March, 1722, there were 30 whites clearing land 
on this plantation which was then operated for the 
Company of the West.1%) Surely some settlers on 
this plantation were Germans. 

The principal settlement of the Germans was in 
the section of land assigned to them by Bienville. 
It was situated in that part of Louisiana which at 
present forms the two parishes (i. e., counties) of 
St. Charles and St. John the Baptist. Dartaguette 
describes it in March, 1722, in these words: “The 
German families, which may comprise about 330 
persons of all sexes and ages, are located twelve 
leagues (i. e., thirty-six miles) above New Orleans 
to the left of the river going up on very low 
soil. The Germans are divided into three ‘bourgs’ 

(i. e., towns), the land of which has never been 
flooded. As these people are very industrious it is 
hoped that this year they will have an abundant 
harvest and that they will succeed in coming years 
in making good settlements in the colony.”™) _, 

This settlement went by the name of Bayou des 
Allemands and Les Allemands during the French 
Regime. The United States Survey of 1812 gave 

‘to it the name of “German Coast”. 

The Germans in this settlement gradually in- 

creased in number. The census of the Community 


On March 20, 1728, a 


of the Village des Allemands Hoffen, ten leagues 
above New Orleans, dated November 12, 1724, 
counts 60 families or about 180 persons.) That 
of the other settlement of German families, estab- 
lished on the River St. Louis, ten leagues above 
New Orleans, dated November 12, 1724, lists a 
total of 60 men, 50 women, and 65 children or or- 
phans. The land they occupied measured 113% 
and 11 arpents or about 120 acres.1*) <A third 
census, dated December 20, 1724, counts all the 
inhabitants from New Orleans to the German vil- 
lage of Ouacha,™) but I could not consult it. The 
General Census of Louisiana, dated January 1, 1726, 
counts in the German villages 152 persons and 3 
servants. They had 224 arpents under cultiva- 
tion.’8) Apparently this is not a full list of all the 
Germans settled in Louisiana at that time. Yet 
these 152 Germans represent about eight per cent 
of the total white population of the colony in 1726. 
About twenty years later the Capuchin Superior 
Charles of Rambervillers (d. 1750) reported that 
Les Allemands numbered 200 families out of a total 
of about 1,070 families.°) Descendents of these 
Germans are still living in the district. 


A Swiss settler by the name of Kolly, or Colly, 
or Koli, was grantee of a concession in the Chapi- 
toulas country, three leagues above New Orleans. 
On November 24, 1721, 62 men, 12 women, 5 chil- 
dren, 46 Negro slaves and 2 Indian slaves lived 
on this concession. Four months later, March, 
1722, the number of whites had risen to 100, 
whereas the number of Negroes and Indians re- 
mained the same.*®) This large increase in the 
number of whites may be best explained by the in- 
flux of German immigrants into Louisiana. In 1729 


a Swiss called Koli, or Colly, probably a member 


of the same family, settled near Fort Rosalie des 
Natchez, Miss., and was killed November 28, 1729, 
by the Natchez Indians together with his son and 
a great number of other settlers.*1) 

Joun M. Lenwart, O. M. Capr., 


Catherine, Kansas 


Fr. Heinrich Lemeke’s First Exe 
periences in the U. S. _ 

III. =a 

At present, since December 23, I am here at 
Ebensburgh. This is the capital of Cambria County. 
But lest you be misled into a false conception by 
the word capital, I must tell you immediately that 
there is nothing city-like about the place except 


- a large building of masonry, with a bit of a tower, 


the County Court House, and a few houses com- 


9) Census of Diron Dartaguette, in Louisiana Hist. 
Quarterly, XIII., p. 206. 

10) Op. cit., p. 223. 

11) Deiler, op. cit., p. 9-10. 

12) Ibid., p. 14. Se 

13) Louisiana Hist. Quarterly, Vol. XIIL., pp. 224, 222. 

14) L. c., p. 224. “4 pe 

15) Nat. Archives, Paris. C 11, Vol. 464, fol. 63-104. 

16) Nat. Arch. op. cit. = 
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parable with European dwellings. For the rest, 
there are nothing but log houses and frame shacks. 
There is no trace of paved streets, walks or the 
like; one is rather obliged, after dark, to grope 
one’s way with a cane lest one fall over roots of 
trees and break one’s neck. Only a short twenty 
years ago this was dense forest, and anyone walk- 
ing a thousand paces from his home is right back 
in virgin forest even now. In consequence the 
entire settlement looks more like a camp than a 
city, for scant thought can be given here to kitchen, 
cellar and other rooms and contrivances which, 
according to our views, are indispensable to human 
life. I am tempted to wager there are no five 
doors in this capital city than can be locked. My 
host is one of the leading county officials, being 
tax assessor and collector for the entire district, 
covering some 400 square miles. In addition he 
carries on his trade as a cabinetmaker and runs his 
farm without hired help, for there are no hired 
hands or maids here. Yesterday I met the Squire, 
bringing in a load of wood which he himself had 
cut, chopped and loaded. Whenever I return from 
a ride through the woods, I put up my horse in 
the stable, unsaddle it and feed it as is proper; 
after that I hang up my boots and coat, weighed 
down with several pounds of clay, near the fire, 
and sit down next to them, while the children climb 
up on my knees and the housewife occupies herself 
preparing something to eat for me. The next morn- 
ing I rub the dirt out of my coat, which has dried 
by that time, clean my boots, my saddle and bridle, 
etc. Nobody considers this improper; on the con- 
trary, people would think it strange if I did not 
take care of these matters myself. 


In the town itself, there are few Catholic fam- 

ilies and not a single German soul; I cannot get 

a drink of water without talking English. As a 
result I must learn English as diligently as possi- 
ble. Compulsion is always good. In Philadel- 
phia, or anywhere in a German environment, I 
might have sat around year in and year out with- 
out learning English; here I learn it automatically, 

I thfnk even the wind seems to blow in English. 

I would advise every missioner to do as I am doing. 
One may wrestle painfully with dictionary, gram- 
mar and English classical authors, only to discover 
when meeting these people that their English is as 
unintelligible as if one had never seen a single letter 

_ of the languague. But if one mingles with the peo- 
_ ple and uses the dictionary, and besides reads a 
_ good deal of English, then the thing cam be accom- 
_ plished. I have now made the firm resolution 
not to read a German book until I shall have be- 
- come as conversant with English as with my mother 
tongue. But I read every bit of English that comes 
_ to my hand, and by this method I have progressed 
so far that I can sit about the fire in the evening 
with the people of this household, and converse 
‘3 hem on all possible subjects. I already hear 
sions in English and administer the other 
§ acraments, and last Sunday, before the German 


sermon, I read the Gospel in English and added a 
brief explantion in the same tongue. I have a 
frame church, looking exactly like a large Bavarian 
peasant’s barn. Round about the town a number 
of Germans, most of them Catholics, have settled; 
in general the Germans, following old Germanic 
custom, are fond of pioneering in the forest, while 
the Irish, French and other immigrants nest beside 
the Americans in the cities, and along roads and 
canals, and engage in trade and crafts, and conduct 
eating, drinking and lodging houses. When I ride 
through the woods and observe how my country- 
men, with their faithful, simple spirit and persever- 
ing diligence, transform American wildernesses into 
smiling fields and meadows, my chest swells with 
pride and joy at being a German. Now and then 
an individual of another nationality enters the 
forest; but he either goes to seed or deserts. I 
can tell at a distance of a thousand paces whether 
a new homestead is operated by a German or a 
non-German. The Germans here attend church 
diligently and gladly, although they must frequently 
leave their homes long before daybreak. Regu- 
larly on one Sunday of the month I go to Loretto, 
10 miles distant, and on another Sunday to an- 
other settlement, 12 miles away, where 54 German 
families, mostly Alsatians and Rhenish Bavarians, 
have set themselves up and have built a church. 
During the Easter season I must undertake a trip 
into the neighborhood of Lake Erie. I am happy 
in anticipation of this journey; I intend to include 
an excursion to Niagara Falls. 

Most probably you also wish to know how mat- 
ters stand with respect to my income, my health and 
other affairs. As far as income is concerned, I 
have nothing more than what the people give me; 
and since the people here have extremely little I 
also have extremely little; and I can say that never 
in my life have I been so poor and never so rich 
as here at present. I am contented and happy; 
food and the other essentials of life are amply 
provided, so what need have I of money? My 
health is improving with every new hardship. In 
Philadelphia I was frequently indisposed, and sev- 
eral times I feared I would be stricken by the 
cholera. Food and drink are in a sorry primitive 
state, and since I am in America I cannot alto-— 
gether blame the Children of Israel for occasionally 
becoming dejected and for having despaired on their 
journey to the Promised Land, reminiscent of the 
fleshpots of Egypt. a) al 

Now, my dear friend, I think my letter has 
yielded more than you had hoped for or expected 
and that I can close with a clear conscience. 


“oe 
Since 


every locality where I have resided, you will pl 

be kind enough to print a short notice about 
i. e., that I have arrived safely in America, that 
I am in the midst of my work, and that I commend 
myself to the prayers of all the faithful. 


Yours, Pp. H. Lemc 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
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Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
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Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
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All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
cipal supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
according to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
ticular circumstances of each country, constitute what ts 
generally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
name: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. ‘ 

Pius X. 


In the Service of Catholic Social Action for 
Twenty-four Years 

As C. B. and S. J. enters upon its twenty-fifth 
year, conditions would seem to declare the need of 
a journal such as ours to be greater even than that 
existing when its publication was first contemplated 
in 1908. Pius X, of blessed memory, who inspired 
the Central Verein to engage in Catholic Action, 
has indeed proven a prophet. When he made the 
Instaurare omnia in Christo in a particular manner 
the motto of his pontificate, the noble Pope indi- 
cated to the world its greatest need: a thorough 

reformation, a restoration of morals and society. 
It was in line with this call, and the ideals and 
doctrines expressed by Pius X. in his Encyclical on 
Catholic Action (published in 1904), the C. V. 
decided it to be its duty to broaden the scope of its 
ctivities, and to enter the field of Catholic social 
action. Our journal, one of the first fruits of this 
olicy, has since that time attempted to discuss the 
various phases of the vast problem which has re- 
‘sulted from theories and practices strangely at 
variance with Christian principles. But this appo- 
siteness was not realized by the majority of Amert- 
can Catholics, who took the present constitution of 
society as well as the capitalistic system for 
granted, and who, therefore, perceived no duty in 


—— 


| stages to the final end of all, God Himself, our hi 


the field of social action beyond that of ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the working classes, either by 
granting organized labor their moral support or 
assisting to obtain legislation intended for the pro- 
tection of the health and life of the workers. 


The very thought that society was sick was not 
merely foreign, but obnoxious to most American 
Catholics of that time. The contention of Pius X. 
expressed by him while still Patriarch of Venice, 
that, unless we reform, reconstruct society, we 
must despair of the future, would not have been 
comprehensible to them, had they known it. And 
it was just this our journal started out to prove, 
that it was not the symptoms, such as the unsatis- 
factory conditions labor had a right to complain of, 
that mattered most, but the grave illness from 
which society suffered. That, desirable and neces- 
sary as it was to go to the aid of the working 
classes, the reconstruction of society, the elimina- 
tion of the capitalistic system, and, consequently, 
the introduction of a more equitable system of eco- 
nomics, were the chief objects to which Catholics 
should lend their efforts. 


To this end our journal has now labored for 
twenty-four years; today, more than at any pre- 
vious time, men realize at least the shortcomings 
of the capitalistic system which has so utterly 
failed to fulfill the hopes it had raised that it would 
be able to satisfy the material wants of the people, 
even if it left them spiritually poorer. Legends of 
former times relate that the gold paid by the Devil 
to an individual who had contracted with him 
turned into filth; the nations living under capi- 


| talism have experienced something of the same 


nature. There is greater need then today than at 
any other time during the past 100 years for serious 
consideration of our social and economic problems. 
Many there are who seriously contend the era of 
capitalism to be drawing to an end, and that the 
present crisis emphasizes a transition to a new 
economic order of things, which is bound to be pro- 
tracted and fraught with many difficulties. The 
outlines of this new system are barely visible; but 
so much seems certain, it will be of a corporative 
nature, and therefore the antithesis in many re- 
spects to the one now passing, conceived in Liberal- 
ism. Laissez faire, laissez aller will not survive 
the present crisis. 


As in the past, we shall during the twenty-fifth 
year of publication of our journal strive to inter- 
pret for our readers the social and economic phe- 
nomena of the present, and discuss economic and 


social theories and practices sub specie aeternitatis. 
as , 


If this (the moral) law be faithfully obeyed, the 


_result will be that particular economic aims, whether 


of society as a body or as individuals, will be ulti- — 
mately linked with the universal teleological order, 
and as a consequence we shall be led by progressive 


est and lasting good. 


“ 


a 
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On the Eve of State Branch Conventions 


Since we are approaching the time of the year, 
during which the State Branches of the C. V. hold 
their annual conventions, the question arises as to 
what topics should be treated in addresses and 
resolutions on those occasions. While it has never 
been the policy of the C. V. or the C. B. to urge 
upon State Branches a standard outline of ques- 
tions to be discussed at conventions, their choice 
in detail being left to the officers and the priests 
they consult, suggestions for some topics are of- 
fered in communications from the President or the 
Director of the C. B., in our journal, and in the 
Proceedings of the C. V. conventions. In the 
hope, of course, that the organizations will give 
heed above all to questions most vitally affecting 
their membership and the communities in which 
they reside. 


Several subjects for thought and action have been rec- 
ommended in a general way by Mr. W. Eibner, President 
of the C. C. V. of A., in the Message addressed to the 
officers and members of the societies and federations affli- 
ated in our organization during February. His recommen- 
dations apply to State League conventions as well as to 
meetings of societies and District Leagues. In particular 
we should like to recall those pertaining to “economic con- 
ditions and society endeavors,” “international conditions,’ 
and “disarmament.” In each instance Mr. Eibner stresses 
the urgency of these problems and the duty of our mem- 
bers to concern themselves seriously with them, with the 
intention to guide their fellows and to apply Catholic 
principles to the issues named. And fittingly he cites the 
desire of the Holy Father, urging Catholics to contribute 
what they may towards the solution of these and related 
problems, as an incentive to do so. 

In line with these recommendations and with proposals 
urged in resolutions adopted by C. V. conventions, we sub- 
mit the further suggestions: 

State Branch conventions should observe in a fitting man- 
ner the fifteenth centenary of the Council of Ephesus, and 
lend emphasis to the two great truths stressed by the Holy 
Father in his Encyclical Letter “The Light of Truth,” that 
of Mary’s motherhood of the second Person of the Most 
Holy Trinity, true God and true man, and that of Papal 
Primacy. Whether the Encyclical be made the subject of 
a sermon or of an address and a resolution, must be left 
to the discretion of the officers responsible for the conven- 
tion. 

The Encyclical “Forty Years After’ should likewise be 
made the basis of at least an address or deliberations. 
This can fittingly be done by treating of social or economic 
problems of concern to the nation as a whole or to the 
group meeting in convention, in the light of this docu- 
ment. 

With such a groundwork established, and the duty of 
Catholic Action, to regard the welfare of the people as a 
matter of concern to Catholic activity, clearly outlined, it 
should not be difficult to intelligently discuss major social 
and economic problems. The condition of agriculture should 
de given heed by city and country groups alike. The 
_ farmer is at present struggling for the preservation of his 
_ avocation and its place in the social structure, and de- 


: a suggest that in his behalf correction of abuses of taxa- 
_ tion be demanded; that downward revision of the tariff 
e urged, and that the principle of trade agreements with 
oreign countries, by which markets would be found for 
ultural products, be advanced and government em- 
ically advised of the demand of our group, which, on 
t, should propagate the idea among farmers and city 
Hand in hand with these considerations must go 
ertaining to the spirit and practice of true co- 
connection with which the co-operative thrift 
ation, the Credit Union, should be properly 
nd its introduction advanced, te ee 


C. U. to the justified limit, observing, of course, all proper 


erves what aid can be offered him. It would seem proper . 


The latter recommendation obtains for city groups also, 
and should be heeded by all Branch conventions. Federa- 
tions having a large number of societies established in cities 
may, moreover, seriously consider proposed measures of 
social insurance, such as unemployment_insurance, old age 
insurance and pensions and the like. During the present 
crisis these and related proposals, intended to be helpful 
but frequently lacking in the balance that must be ob- 
served if we are to avoid increasing state paternalism and 
undermining of self-reliance and mutual aid, are being 
advanced. Then, too, the proposal has already been urged 
in some states to make uniform plans for caring for the 
aged poor compulsory, regardless of the wishes and achieve- 
ments of the citizens of any particular community or 
county. Such projects should be given serious considera- 
tion by conventions as well as officers and members of 
the standing Committees on Legislation. 

That, in addition to this partial list of timely 
issues, many works of the Catholic Apostolate 
should arrest the attention of delegates attending 
our conventions, need hardly be emphasized. Nor 
should it be necessary, though it may be advisable, 
to stress this year again the great need for charity. 
The present crisis will not be followed by anything 
like our one-time prosperity. Therefore, both dur- 
ing and after these years of depression, private and 
organized charity must be willing to seek and wel- 
come apportunities to serve. And our annual con- 
ventions should practice and promulgate this 
great virtue. . 


Credit Union Notes 

The Conference of Catholic Parish Credit 
Unions, established in St. Louis, has formally con- 
stituted itself as such and elected officers. Five of 
the associations that had sent delegates to the Feb- 
ruary and March meetings have agreed to maintain 
membership in the Conference and in the Catholic 
QYnion of Missouri, which provides a special rate 
of $25 annually for membership of the group, to be 
borne pro rata by the affiliated units. C. U. estab- 
lished in Catholic parishes outside of St. Louis are 
to be invited to join the Conference. 


While the February meeting was devoted in major part 
to the routine of effecting a permanent organization, and 
the March gathering to reports on the annual convention 
of the Credit Union League of the state, both sessions also 
offered occasion for the discussion of questions of Credit 
Union practice. This is one of the most valuable features 
of the Conference meetings. Specifically, overly cautious 
officers were encouraged to develop the loan service of the | 


precautions, and shown how worthy borrowers might be 
benefitted by loans even when minor circumstances seem 
to argue against the granting of loans. The importance of 
the functions of the various committees in the C. U. was 
also clearly set forth. Moreover, information relative to 
insurance policies as collateral, and other forms of secur- 
ity for loans was offered. : ‘ 


The Conference is in a measure a. traini 
school for Credit Union practice. It also seeks 
create a correct attitude with respect to C. U. di 
dends and>the interest rates demanded, the cor 
sensus of the March gathering being: Relativel 
small dividends, and if possible, reduction of t1 
interest rate to borrowers when a C. U. is - 
position to serve them at a lower than the ] 
rate. | ois its 


- 


eR. , ii kate 4 ‘¢ 
Due at least in part to the 


oe 
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rembers in La Crosse, Wisconsin, including the 
reneral Secretary Mr. Frank Dockendorff, the 
‘redit Union movement is progressing in, that city. 
Yne of the 7 associations established there 1 is a 
arish group, Holy Trinity Credit Union, while 
nother Catholic unit is in process of organization 
1 Holy Cross parish, a Polish congregation. 

Mr. Dockendorff, submitting a report of the City Hall 
‘redit Union, remarks: “It was a satisfaction to Mr. 
ambert Kaiser (City Comptroller) and myself (Mr. 
). is also a City Hall employee), who are members of 
loly Trinity C. U., that, after we had been invited by 
he field man to help convince the City Hall people the 
» U. is truly a thrift-promoting institution, which would 
enefit them, they signed the application blanks.” 

The La Crosse Credit Unions are, as Mr. Dockendorff 
yrites, established as follows: one each in the Post Office, 
he Fire Department, the City Hall and the Police De- 
artment, three in industrial establishments, and one, as 
1entioned, in Holy Trinity parish. 

OK Ok 


Having weathered the trials of the first months 
f operation St. Lawrence Credit Union of New 
Jamburg, Mo., is now progressing at a more rapid 
ate. While only a month ago we reported a 
nembership of 18, the organization on March 10 
tumbered 27 members. Apparently the first hesi- 
ancy of parishioners in the face of a new venture 
s being dispelled. 

One new member has arranged to make regular depos- 
ts for his son, to provide a sum of money for later 
mergencies in the boy’s life. Types of loans are: $40 
or chicks and a brooder; $50 for physician’s fees; $15 
s insurance fees, granted to prevent lapsing of a policy. 
‘he borrowers, we are advised, are paying back regularly. 


Interest in the Credit Union among members of 
he C. V. and N. C. W. U. in New York City should 
esult from the paper on the subject read at a 
oint meeting of both organizations on March 10 
y Mr. Leonard Heuser. 

The speaker discussed the nature and operation of the 
‘redit Union, and reasons for the Central Verein’s inter- 
st in this type of co-operative association. He advises 
he Bureau the interest displayed at the meeting and 
ater by individuals seemed to indicate willingness to 
pproach the idea of forming a C. U. in the group in 
uestion. = vad 


. Missioners’ Needs. 

The missions in the Philippines, never any too 
enerously assisted from America, feel the strain 
f the depression to such an extent that an excellent 
arish priest writes us: “unless Heaven helps, many 
chools and religious societies must be abandoned 
nd many catechists discharged.” 
Some of the needs of this very priest might be 
asily supplied if individuals would collect super- 
uous articles of the kind requested by him from 
he members of their own household and friends: 
“Last month, by order of the Bishop of this Diocese, 
spent several weeks giving missions. Thank God I was 
ble to validate many marriages and rebaptize many chil- 
ren. There were, of course, also a great number of con- 
essions and communions. Now I am preparing to give 
“number of missions during Lent (the letter was writ- 
1 on January 28th), but I am sorely in need of re- 
gious articles, such as small crucifixes, medals, scapu- 
ars, also holy pictures and prayerbooks. L 
yerbooks would be: acceptable. I need something to 


a 


Even used 


attract those thousands of children attending the public 
schools.” 


The writer goes on to thank us “for the bundle 
of magazines you send periodically.” They are as- 
siduously read by the young people, among whom 
they are distributed, the writer assures us, and ac- 
complish much good. They are an antidote against 
the magazines the children obtain from other 
sources. 


Promoting the Use of the Printing Press 

To foster the use of the printing press was one 
of the purposes to which the C. B. devoted itself 
from the beginning. However, our institution did 
not merely make use of this potent power for good 
and evil by publishing Central Blatt & Social Justice, 
the Bulletin, pamphlets and free leaflets, now num- 
bering over a hundred, but it assisted especially the 
missionaries to print books needed by them. 

Writing at Ranchi, India, on the 25th of Febru- 
ary, a Jesuit missionary assures us: 

“T am immensely grateful to you for your generous dona- 
tion to the Catholic Vernacular Literature Campaign in 
India. A Catholic press like ours that: warks exclusively 
for Catholic literature, in Hindi especially, has to face 
tremendous odds. Your generous and kindhearted sym- 
pathy has helped us much these last two years.” 

The inhabitants of Esthonia, one of the new Bal- 
tic States resulting from the war, are and have 
been since the Reformation almost entirely non- 
Catholic. Consequently there wasn’t even a prayer 
book or a catechism to be had in their language. 
It was in the beginning of this year the first Catho- 
lic book to be printed in Esthonian came from the 
press. Regarding it-Very Rev. P. Edward Profitt- 
lich, Apostolic Administrator, wrote us from Tal- 
linn on March 1: 

“By today’s mail I am sending you an Estnic catechism, 
the first book which it was possible to print because of 
your assistance. There is an edition of a thousand copies, 
costing 600 Estnic crowns, and of these we have already 
placed 200 copies in the hands of the people.” 

A prayer book is, of course, also badly needed. 
The Apostolic Administrator advises us that the 
manuscript of one is completed, but cannot be 
printed because of the lack of money. He adds: . 

“Let me beg you to consider whether you may not per- 
haps make it possible to send us some time during the 
present spring another part of the monetary help you have 
kindly assured us would be forthcoming for the purpose of ~ 
printing these books. We rely on St. Joseph, whose month 
we have begun today, that he may grant you the aid and 
means in order that you may be able to help us to an ex- 
tent. The matter is of importance from the fact that we 
would like to use these prayer books on the occasion of 
the First Holy Communion of our children this year. I 
know you will understand how. difficult it is for us to con-. 
duct services for the children who lack prayer books. It is 
because of this dire need we ask you to help.” 


The Apostolate of Books 
American pastors who have found it no easy 
task to organize and equip a high school will, we 
believe, realize the better the difficulty of a mis- _ 
sionary in the Philippines faced with the same — 
task. Even the numerous accessories needed in an _ 
institution of this nature naturally impose a heavy 
burden on the exchequer of a priest who receives — 
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little aid from his parishioners. His high school 
must, among other things, offer the pupils the use 
of a considerable library. But where are the books 
to come from? 

In one instance the Bureau has tried to help a 
missionary solve his problem by sending him what- 
ever books we had of a kind desirable for a high 
school library. Writing from Tubao Catholic Mis- 
sion, he assures us: 

“The Supervisor visited us this week and I am glad 
to inform you that we shall have no trouble in obtaining 
recognition for our third year high. In fact, I yester- 
day forwarded my application for a permit to open the 
fourth and last year in June. I owe a great deal to 
the help you have given our library. If it had not been 
for that, I believe I should have had some trouble. If 
you can continue to help me now and then during the 
coming scholastic year, I shall feel safe also regarding 
our fourth year high,” 

akon Ok gMek 


Among a quantity of books received from vari- 
ous quarters at the beginning of winter there were 
a number of volumes suitable for boys. These 
were sent to St. Louis Trade School at Baguio, 
Benguet, in the Philippine Islands. Acknowledging 
receipt of the shipment, Rev. Mother M. Eugene 
assures us: 

“We are extremely grateful for the dozen volumes of 
fiction for our boys. May our dear Lord reward you for 
your generous help. I know the boys will enjoy them.” 

cake 


Her request for magazines, Rev. Sr. M. Her- 
mine, now Superior of St. Catherine’s School, Car- 
car, Cebu, in the Philippine Islands, supports with 
the following statement: 


“During my six years’ stay in Baguio (as Superior of 
St. Louis Trade School) I benefited by the Catholic maga- 
zines which you sent there so regularly. I was able to 
observe how much good they accomplish, and knowing your 
generosity and that you extend your help to so many 

eedy, I now come to you with the request to aid me 
iiss We suffer from a total lack of Catholic literature. 
While we teach girls in our school, we likewise instruct the 
boys in the public school in catechism. Occasionally we 
visit the large leper colony, and try to comfort those poor 
outcasts. Everywhere we go magazines are most welcome 
and do so much good. Please add, therefore, our name to 
-your mailing list.” 


American and German Students to Write 
on Washington 


In commemoration of the George Washington 
anniversary students in American colleges and uni- 
versities and in universities of Germany are invited 
to participate in an academic prize contest to be 
conducted under the auspices of the American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. Any one of the fol- 
lowing seven subjects may be chosen: © 


__ George Washington in the Appraisal of German His- 
torians; George Washington and the American Indepen- 
dence Movement as Reflected in the Works of German 

Poets; Leaders of German Origin Participating in the 

Movement for American Independence; General von 
uben’s Contribution to the Winning of American Inde- 
d Pennsylvania-German Settlements as an Eco- 
r in the American War for Independence; 
German Press in Pennsylvania and the American 
aad Prussian-American Diplomatic Relations, 


Chief consideration is to be given to historical accuracy 
Prizes totaling $1,000 are to be awarded. The Director o 
the C. B. was appointed one of the sponsors selectec 
from 17 States in the Union. 


Transplanted Stock: Loss or Gain? 


To what extent the high hopes America raise¢ 
in the hearts of tens, yes hundreds of thousands o: 
Germans in the 19. century was realized by thost 
who succeeded in reaching the shores of our coun 
try is questionable. Transplantation is apt to re 
sult in retardation of growth, and one is inclinec 
at times to assume the children of German immi 
grant parents to have suffered to an extent from 
what is in reality an ethnic transformation. How 
ever, this problem is not ripe for discussion, be 
cause we lack the knowledge of the facts essentia 
for the consideration of so important a subject. I 
were greatly to be desired, however, that a begin: 
ning be made to ascertain them, in order that we 
may be able to determine, if possible, to what 
extent the immigrants and their posterity, as < 
whole, experienced loss or gain, taking into account 
all values, in consequence of replantation in a new 
soil. 

Some of the questions we have in mind are an 
swered by the following biographical data. Bort 
in New York City on December 18, 1865, the Rev 
Frederick Dotzauer, who departed this life on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1932, grew up in the environment of olc 
St. Nicholas Church, the place of worship of Man: 
hattan’s first German Catholic congregation. 


While the chief events in the life of this priest. 
the founder thirty-four years ago of SS. Joachim’s 
and Ann’s parish in Queens Village, Long Island 
were recorded in the usual manner by the Brook- 
lyn Tablet, an editorial printed in the columns of 
the same paper mentions the influences which di- 
rected his life and career: 

“Father Dotzauer was the descendant of hardy Germar 
stock. His forebears located in lower New York in th 
middle years of the past century. . . . . From hi 
finely Catholic home Father Dotzauer took the best Catho 
lic traditions and a firm Catholic faith.” 

The qualities of the deceased priest are further 
attested by Rev. Aaron H. Griffith, Pastor of the 
First United Presbyterian Church of Queens Vil: 
lage, who paid Fr. Dotzauer this tribute: 2 

“ 

_ “The community has suffered a tremendous loss. Ant 
more so the poor people to whom he was a benefactor. A 
distinguished clergyman who faced the world fearlessh; 
and courageously, he was undoubtedly a most potent facto 
in making this community what it is today. May peace 
with his soul.” 4 7 

To an extent biographical notes of this natur 
answer the question: “What have the sons anc 
daughters of immigrant stock achieved? Are th 
worthy of their sires? Do their lives represent 
loss or a gain when compared with those of th 
forebears ?” One must remember -that a goodl 
majority of all married immigrants from Ge 
speaking countries of Europe came to Am 
realizing they were making a sacrifice, but willin 
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» do so for the sake of their children for whom, 
s they believed, the New World held out prospects 
f a brighter future. 


Necrology 


Within a few days of each other there died re- 
ently two men, the one a priest and the other a lay- 
aan, who took an important part in an attempt to 
stablish in America Catholic workingmen’s socie- 
ies. Both were seventy-one years of age at the 
ime of their death, and of old Saxon stock. They 
ever met, to our knowledge, Buffalo being the field 
f action of the one, while the layman, Mr. Gerhard 
xramann, resided in St. Louis. Although a fore- 
nan and buyer in a lumber concern at the time 
vhen the first Catholic workingmen’s societies were 
naugurated in the city of his residence, he imme- 
liately took an active part in their promotion, and 
vas ultimately elected President of the local feder- 
tion consisting of five societies. Their gradual de- 
line was for Gramann a deep disappointment, 
ince he, with others, had hoped the movement 
vould expand into one of national extent, espe- 
ially after the publication of the Encyclical “Sin- 
ulari quadam” in September, 1912. The members 
£ the then existing Catholic workingmen’s socie- 
ies were ready to answer in a positive manner the 
uestion proposed by Rev. William J. Engelen, S. 
., in a series of articles, published in the Central- 
3/att for January, February and March, 1913, un- 
ier the caption: “Rome Has Spoken. What Must 
3e the Answer of American Catholics?” The au- 
hor declared in the last one of his articles: 

“For the Pope demands safeguards for those who belong 
o Christian unions, and he calls Catholic workingmen’s 
ssociations ‘the principal ones’ Safeguards, therefore, are 
rescribed unconditionally ...” 

Long ill, this humble champion of Catholic Ac- 
ion has now passed away, unnoticed by the daily 
ress of his city, and, for that matter, the Catholic 
Tess. 


Mr. Gramann was born at Germantown, Illinois, an en- 
irely Catholic community which will be able to celebrate 
few years hence the first centenary of its founding. Like 


is brother, the late Henry Gramann, for more than fifty _ 


ears a teacher in the parochial school at Aviston, Illinois, 
nd organist in St. Francis Church there, Gerhard pos- 
essed the qualities of genuine conservatism, and the ten- 
city which are so characteristic of the race from which 
hese men sprung. 


ak 

At the beginning of the present century lay lead- 
rs of the C. V. obtained much encouragement 
rom two priests at Buffalo; N. Y.: the late Fr. A. 
Jeiter, Dr. theol., a student of the social question, 
nd the recently deceased Fr. Herman J. Maeckel, 
3. J., who was equally interested in social prob- 
ems. Both priests realized that like conditions 
vould sooner or later cause among American work- 
rs the discontent prevailing in Europe at the time. 
“hey were anxious, therefore, the Catholic laity 
ould be fortified with the knowledge of Catholic 
cial principles, and to this end they lent the C. V., 
especially its Buffalo branch, their aid. At the 


— 


very first Study Course conducted in New York 
City in 1912 under the auspices of our organiza- 
tion, Fr. Maeckel delivered five lectures, whose 
titles indicate the speaker desired those in attend- 
ance should recognize the. seriousness of the task 
to which they were being introduced. He spoke 
on the following five subjects: 

“The Social Question and the Natural Law”; “The Social 
Question and the Divine Law”; “The Social Question and 
the State’; “The Social Question and the Church,” and 
“The Social Question and Private Organizations” (work- 
ingmen’s organizations, etc.). 

Together with other Catholic German-American 
sociologists, the late Fr. Maeckel insisted on the 
need of organizing the Catholic workingmen of our 
country in Catholic workingmen’s associations. 
Even ere the publication of the Encyclical of Pius 
X. referred to above, he had organized at Buffalo 
St. Anne’s Workingmen’s Society, whose Moder- 
ator he remained for many years. The article on 
Fr. Maeckel, published in the Echo (issue of Feb- 
ruary 25), does not refer to this effort to which he 
had pinned great hopes. The Echo does, on the 
other hand, full justice to another noteworthy un- 
dertaking inaugurated by him, the Erie County 
Lodging House. Intended chiefly for casuals, so 
many of whom Fr. Maeckel had discovered in the 
local jail, to which they were sentenced for the 
crime of being down and out, a condition for which 
in many cases he knew the present economic sys- 
tem to be responsible. (The story how this insti- 
tution came into being was described by its founder 
in our journal soon after it had been opened.) 

Realizing the need of a nation-wide organization 


‘of Catholic men, Fr. Maeckel also took an enthusi- 


astic interest in the American Federation of Catho- 
lic Societies. Thus throughout the years since he 
came to America from England in 1894, this priest 
was a force for good, even though one would be 
inclined to neglect to take into account his activities 
as a teacher at Canisius College, Buffalo, and a 
preacher in the pulpit of St. Michael’s and St. 
Anne’s Churches in the same city. Not to speak 
of the services he rendered as a confessor both to 
the laity and Religious. 

It is not necessary to mention the various dates that 
played a role in his life. But we do wish to call atten- _ 
tion to his having been born at Dinklage, in the tiny county 
of Vechta, a part of the old Muensterland, ceded to Olden- 
burg at the beginning of the 19th century. Although incor- 
porated in an entirely Protestant state for over a hundred 
years, this county has sent to America a large number of 
sturdy Catholics, among them not a few priests. Perhaps 
no other territory of so diminutive a size has added so 
much to the strength of the Catholic Church in America 
as thus particular county, whose people are of Nether-Saxon 
stock. f 


pes . 
Charged with the duty by the Committee on 
Resolutions at the Springfield convention of writ- 
ing the resolution on the Kingship of Christ, the 
late Rev. Paul Holz, C. SS. R., who departed this 
life on February 27th at Baltimore, was, for the — 
greater part of a day not seen by one of his con- 
freres. An inquiry regarding his whereabouts — 


| 
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brought the answer that he had felt it incumbent 
upon himself to study the subject assigned to him 
thoroughly, since it was a new one and demanded 
his best efforts. He admitted having worked in 
his room during the greater part of the night and 
into the wee hours of the morning. ne 

His attitude on this occasion was characteristic 
of Fr. Holz, those who knew him well assure us. 
In this particular instance he was probably further 
incited to bestow upon the resolution to be written 
by him great care by his deep interest in social 
problems. It was this that drew him to the C. V. 
and made of him a collaborator whenever he was so 
placed that he was able to lend us his assistance. 
As for instance in Rochester, N. Y., where he was 
rector of St. Joseph’s parish, and in Baltimore, 
when stationed there as assistant at St. Jacob’s 
parish. 


Possessed of sound and wide knowledge, Fr. Holz was for 
ten years a teacher at the Preparatory Seminary of his 
Congregation in North East, Pa., and afterwards Lector 
of Philosophy, and ultimately of Moral Theology in the 
Redemptorist Seminary at Esopus, N. Y. 

In recent years Fr. Holz was especially interested in the 
promotion of a movement intended to inaugurate and 
foster study clubs in the Archdiocese of Baltimore. An 
obituary declares in this regard: “Had his efforts to 
obtain recognition and cooperation for study clubs been 
supported, the Archdiocese would now possess nttmerous 
study- clubs, while to many non-Catholics would be con- 
veyed the doctrines of the Church.”—A friend of the 
press, and a promoter of Catholic literature, the deceased 
frequently aided our efforts to disseminate the Free Leaf- 
lets published by the Bureau, 


‘ Memorial Memberships 
A practice frequently advocated in these columns 
was observed in establishing the memorial enroll- 


ment, now completed, of the late Rev. H. Huss- 


mann, for many years Spiritual Director of the 
Cath. Union of Mo. and, the St. Louis District 
League. Conducted by Mr. E. A. Winkelmann, 
President of the State Branch, the solicitation for 
the fee of $100 was directed toward obtaining 100 


contributions of not more than $1 each, the purpose 


being to lighten the burden for all contributors 
and to interest as many individuals as reasonably 
possible in this and other C. V. endeavors. 

The list of donors shows 97 names. Two individuals con- 


tributed 550 cents each, one society made an offering of $5, 
_ while all other items are for $1. 


i 1 ae In the case of the 
society referred to, its decision was honored rather than 


_-- request a new vote. 
The method observed requires patience but it is better 
_ from many points of view than the intensive campaign, de- 


gned to obtain as great a sum as possible with the least 
ssible effort. In this instance there is no reason why 
econd and third priest leader in our movement cannot 


near future. Modest gifts contributed by many will 
er small and large undertakings possible and distribute 
benefaction of giving over a large number. 
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imilarly honored by our members in Missouri even in 


| mittee in charge of arran: 


_ Branch, and Mr. Jos. M. Haider, Treasurer, were | 


The interest in the young m 


Grange, which struck some hard blows along legi 
lative lines at its 60th annual session, has declare 
its “unalterable opposition” to this particular e: 
tension of Federal Power. ‘The costliness of cet 
tralization is now realized by the farmers of tl 
country, hence they are beginning to fight measur 
which would tend to increase centralized bureat 
cratic control of public affairs. 


With the C. V. and Its Branche: 


Convention Calendar 


Cath. Central Verein of America and Natl. Cat 
Women’s Union: St. Louis, August 20-24. 

C. V. of Kansas: Colwich, May 11-12. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Illinois: Quincy, Mz 
29-30. 

St. Joseph State League and C. W. U. of Ih 
diana: Evansville, May 22-24. 


C. V. and C. W. U. of Connecticut: Hartfor 
June 4-6. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: Nazaret. 
July 17-19. 


Cath. Union and C. W. U. of Missouri: § 
Louis, jointly with C. V. and N. C. W. U. 

State League and C. W. U. of Texas: Lindsa 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: Rocheste 
in September. 

State League and C. W. U. of Minnesota: Se 
tember 25-26. 


C. U. of Ill. Strengthens Organization 


Due in large part to the efforts of Mr. Alex Haa 
President of St. Clement Soc., Chicago, and Vic 
President of the District League, two Branches « 
the Western Cath. Union in that city have obtain 
membership in the State League. Mr. Haag, writ 
Mr. Fred A. Gilson, chairman of the Committee ¢ 
Organization of the C. U. of Ill., during the wint 
months visited a great number of societies, pe 
suaded some that were wavering in their allegi 
to remain faithful, and co-operated in gainir 
those mentioned. As noted in another item, 
Branches of the W. C. U. in Quincy also enrol 
in the State Branch. A later development is 
affiliation of the Holy Name Society of St. Fra 
Parish in the same city. a 


~~ 
Mr. Gilson’s communication, addressed to the Cath 
press of the state, mentions also the action of nine soc 
ties in East St. Louis and vicinity in forming a Dis 
League. Rev. C. Goelz, Spiritual Director of th 


responsible for the establishing of the organization 


To Foster the Young Men’s Mov 
Dee Po tate Og 


out the C. V. in recent yea 


our Fede 
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ler members of the C. V. will also attend. More- 
er, the standing committee on the Young Men’s 
ovement in our ranks are carrying on correspond- 
ce among themselves for the purpose of evolving 
ans to give the movement prudent direction and 
-ength. 
Several communications, addressed to associates 
his own state, to the C. B., and members of the 
V. Committee on the Y. M. movement, by Leon- 
d Heuser, of New York City, Third Vice-Presi- 
nt of the State Branch of the C. V., and member 
the C. V. Committee relative to the matter, indi- 
tes that this interest is not confined to any one 
cality. Mr. Heuser names the nine District mem- 
rs co-operating with him in New York and solicits 
eir opinions on his own proposal, which is based 
. the following essentials: 
2.) Foster what young men are interested in; b.) pre- 
re a plan; c.) compile relevant statistics; and d.) submit 
dings to the State Branch convention, although it would 
well to promote contacts with young men’s organiza- 
ms and seek to interest them before that time. Blanks 
r the statistical compilations are provided the corre- 
ondents. 
Affiliated young men’s societies are to be tabulated and 
‘ormation regarding their particular activities (esp. those 
an athletic nature) compiled. The names of the Spir- 
ial Director and officers, and their addresses are to be 
ted, date and hour of meetings and recreational gather- 
xs noted, and facilities available for recreation noted. 
on-afhliated but eligible young men’s societies are to be 
nilarly canvassed. 
To facilitate execution of the plan, the state is to be 
rided into an Eastern, a Middle and a Western district, 
d in each district competitive athletics are to be fos- 
‘ed by way of establishing leagues, competitive games, 
The winners in League contests are to compete for 
premacy in the state, if possible in connection with the 
ate Branch convention. Non-members are to be invited 
attend the competitive events. 
Mr. Heuser submits he intends merely to make 
beginning and to pave the way for future effort, 
be conducted under the auspices of the succeed- 
x committees. He invites opinions and new pro- 
sals, and urges the project be discussed also in 
eetings of the senior organizations to obtain their 
-operation for the strengthening of the Young 
en’s movement in the C. V. 


Minnesota’s Mission Aid Record 
Readers of C. B. and S. J. may recall that the 
cieties of men and women in Minnesota affiliated 
th our Federation during the fall and winter sys- 
matically gather and pack wearing apparel and 
oes, intended for Indian Mission stations, and 
rward them to addresses assigned by the Presi- 
at of the men’s Federation in co-operation with 
e Central Bureau. This year’s forwardings, Mr. 
m. A. Boerger, of St. Cloud, President, advises 
, totaled 104 boxes of wearing apparel, sent to 
sven Mission stations in the North and North- 
a Sale 
[wo other endeavors fostered by this C. V. Branch, the 
»wing of pop-corn and beans by children and juveniles 
- Mission purposes, yielded 145 pounds of pop-corn and 
-pounds of beans. Moreover, $51.05 in cash were sent 
sioners, while the units themselves (in one instance 


ye 


f \ 


the St. Vincent de Paul Society) defrayed the expense of 
transportation. 

That the mission endeavor of the organization and its 
units stimulates others to similar action may be inferred 
from a report, stating that, while the local society had 
forwarded two boxes of clothing to the missioner whose 
address had been assigned them, the parish as such had 
sent 1 barrel, 4 cartons and 1 sack of clothing to other 
Mission stations. 


Interest in the Mission aid endeavor of the Min- 
nesota Branch is promoted by the annual conven- 
tion, by the President’s appeal and his planning 
for distributing the gifts collected, and by letters 
of acknowledgment received from mission priests 
and sisters. 


Among the District Leagues 

For many years one of the most active branches 
of our organization, the Rochester Federation has 
during the past winter carried out a well-rounded 
lecture program. At the October and November 
meetings the late Rev. Joseph Schmidt, C. SS. R., 
whose demise we reported in the March issue, 
spoke on two parts of the Encyclical “Quadra- 
gesimo Anno,’ while a member of the Kolping 
Society at the second meeting mentioned drew an 
interesting comparison between the Volksverein of 
Germany and the C. V. (the Kolping Verein is, 
we are glad to report, closely affiliated with the 
Rochester Federation. Its members assisted in 
providing entertainment for a joint meeting of 
men and women held in January). At the Feb- 
ruary meeting, finally, Mr. Phillip H. Donnelly, 
one of the leading spirits in the organization, dis- 
cussed an address on’ obstacles to effective organ- 
ization delivered by the Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, 
Bishop of Cleveland, at the 1931 convention of the 
Nat. Council of Cath. Men, held at Rochester. Mr. 
Donnelly had represented the C. V. on this occa- 


sion. 

This Branch has, its Secretary, Mr. Fuehrer, writes us, 
consistently interested itself in legislative matters, both 
state and national. While continuing the lecture program, 
officers and members are likewise engaged in preparing for 
this year’s convention of the C. V. of N. Y. which will be 
held at Rochester in September. 

kame ok 


Meeting on March 20th in the Third Order 


hall, the C. V. of Detroit opened a new series of _ 


Social Forum gatherings, the program for which 
was outlined by their Catholic Action Committee. 

The first address of the series, on Reconstruction of the 
Social Order, was delivered by the Rt, Rev. John S. Mies. 
At the April gathering, Mr. Anthony Beck, editor The 
Michigan Catholic, will speak on Anarchy in Education, 
while subsequent lecturers and topics are: Rev. Hubert 
Klener, Community Welfare, and Clarence E. Brewer, of 
the Detroit Department of Recreation, Recreational Ac- 
tivities. The lectures are followed by discussion. The 
meetings are public, and all interested “in Catholic Action 
and the spread of Christian social teachings” are invited to 


attend. 
< Soh =X 


A noteworthy suggestion, presented to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Allegheny County Sec- 


tion of the Pennsylvania Branch of the C. V. by | 
Mr. Frank Stifter, President, is to be urged upon 


the societies federated in the County organization. 


>. 


< 
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Mr. Stifter, who is also Assistant Secretary of the 
C. C. V. of A., recommended that thought be given 
the systematic placing of Catholic publications in 
public libraries and hospitals, and that Catholic 
literature in general be more widely distributed by 
the member units. If necessary, the raising of a 
fund for this purpose is to be considered. 

This federation has been alert and diligent during the 
winter, besides holding its quarterly meetings in South 
Hills in December and Troy Hill in March. Preparations 
for the celebration in June of St. Boniface Day are already 
under way, St. Anthony’s parish, Millvale, having extended 
an invitation to the organization to observe the feast of the 
Apostle of the Germans in their midst. 

* * * 

The Milwaukee District League has been per- 
sistently active, holding monthly lecture meetings 
beginning December last and alternating between 
the parishes in which the C. V. has affiliation. 

Addressing the February meeting in St. Leo’s parish hall, 
Mr. L. J. Timmermann, Attorney-at-Law, discussed taxa- 
tion and the present condition of unemployment and its 


effects. A month later, on March 17, Professor Herman 
Rauch, of Marquette University, was the principal speaker 


at the gathering convened in Holy Angels’ parish auditori-. 


um. Discussion is invited at all meetings. A feature of 
the plan is that in each parish a certain society or group 
assume patronage and make all required arrangements for 
the meeting. This was done in the first instance by the 
parish Study Club, in the Second, by the men of the parish. 


Mr. Stephen Junglas, long active in the Cleve- 
land District League, was chosen President at the 
annual meeting. 


Other officers are Edward Martens and Adam Grimm, 
President and Vice-President, and Joseph Hewett, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


Supreme President of W. C. U. Again Urges 
C. V. Affiliation 


As on numerous occasions in the past Mr. F. 
Wm. Heckenkamp, Jr., Supreme President of the 
Western Catholic Union, has recently again urged 
affiliation of Branches of this fraternal society 
with the C. V. through the State League. Besides 
using his influence personally in Quincy, he ad- 
dresses himself to the Illinois units in the March 
issue of the Western Catholic Union Record, de- 
claring: 

“We are pleased to announce that in the past week 
three Branches of the Western Catholic Union in Illinois 
have reaffiliated with the Catholic Union of Illinois; 
namely, St. Michael Branch, No. 4, of Quincy; St. An- 


drew Branch, No. 54, of Quincy, and St. Aloysius B h 
No. 61, of Chicago. i cite adie 


“We hope all other Branches in Illinois will consider 
this matter in all seriousness and will see their way clear 
to join this wonderful organization.” 

Regarding the much mooted question of dues, so 
often a stumbling block in the case of Fraternals, 
Mr. Heckenkamp writes: 

“We do not consider the small contribution of 25 cents 
per year a sacrifice. We consider it a privilege for our 
7 Catholic men in the Western Catholic Union, as well as 
de the women in the women’s Branches, to become affiliated 

with this organization that is not only doing fine work 
but has become a necessity.” — 

___Mr. Heckenkamp even volunteers to receive ad- 
ice from societies interested and offers to com- 


municate it to the officers of the Cath. Union 
adding: 

“We hope that when the next convention of this organi. 
zation is held in Quincy on May 29-30, all of our W. C. U 
Branches in Illinois will either have reaffiliated or joined 
and will send delegates to the convention.” 

As noted elsewhere, a fourth unit of the W. C. U 


recently was enrolled in the C. U. of Il. 


Active Society Sixty Years Old 

The presence on February 29th of thei Archbishoy 
of Milwaukee, Most Rev. S. A. Stritch, at the 
observance of the sixtieth anniversary of the found. 
ing of St. Bonaventure Benevolent Society in Mil 
waukee, and the fact that His Excellency preachec 
the sermon on that occasion, emphasized the honor. 
able career of this deserving organization. Like 
the best of the Benevolent Societies, which form s¢ 
important an element in the C. V., this associatior 
has lived up to the noblest traditions fostered 1 
our Federation and its units. 

Equipped with a charter similar to that of other Benev: 
olent Societies, St. Bonaventure’s has not only fulfillec 
its obligations toward members and their families bu 
also effectively aided other good works. Up to the time 
of the jubilee it had expended $34,350 as death benefits 
and $148,726 as sick aid, while more than $6,000 had beet 
paid as mass stipends and for expenditures connectec 
with funerals of members. Its record of contribution: 
to other causes shows an item of $1,000 for the Centra 
Bureau Endowment Fund. Moreover, after the close 0: 
the World War, it took a leading part in the Europear 
Relief undertaking of the Archdiocese, for which the C. V 
societies in Milwaukee provided the clearing house. . 

Organized on February 29, 1872, the Society joined tht 
C. V. on May 19 of the same year, and has retained mem 
bership uninterruptedly since then. Incidentally it is o: 
interest to observe that Mr. Jacob Kornely, President o: 
the Society, and frequently delegate to C. V. conven 
tions, has held the office named for more than a quarter o 
a century, and that the organization at present number 
over 400 members. 


¢ 


Another Gift from St. Louis Archbishop’s Fund 

The Central Verein is indebted to the Archbishoy 
of St. Louis for a second contribution for St. Eliza 
beth Settlement and Day Nursery. The first, re 
ceived in December last, amounted to $1000, whil 
the present is for $500, like the other “to be usec 
for the care of poor children through St. Elizabetl 
Settlement.” 


The gift is from the “Archbishop Glennon Eme: 
gency Charity Fund,” which is ‘being drawn on gene 
ously to establish new works for the relief of the neec 
and to support those serving the poor and distressed. _ 


C. W. U. of Mo. Aided by Archbishop’s 

Contribution s 

The Missouri Branch of the N. C. W.-U. is. 

beneficiary of a gift of $500 from the Emer 
Charity Fund of the Archbishop of St. Louis, 
Rev. John J. Glennon. The appropriation is 
used for Mother of Good Council Home for Iz 
curables, maintained and operated by the Union. 


C. V., Dr. A. G. Maron, of Br 
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lressed the members of Holy Name Society of 
Mark’s Church, Sheepshead Bay, Long Island. 


1. Maron is Vice-President of the Lecture Committee 
the Diocesan Union of Holy Name Societies. 


\s On previous occasions, Rev. Wm. Schellberg, 
nsas, and Rev. John B. Frigge, of Nebraska, 
led several dollars to payment of their subscrip- 
1for C. B. and S. J. 


heir recent remittances permitted us to assign $3 in each 
ance to the Endowment Fund. 


‘There isn’t a meeting held at Sublimity,” writes 
pastor of that Oregon community, Rev. F. H. 
ierbring, “at which not some article from the 
est issue of Social Justice is read and discussed. 
next month’s meeting of our Men’s Society the 
ceedings of the last national convention of the 
V. shall be the subject of our discussion.” 


Book Notes 
nai, Dr. Aurel. Sexualethik. Sinn und Grundlagen: der 


Geschlechtsmoral. Ferdinand Schoeningh, Pader- 
born, 1930. XII and 447 pp. Cloth, $2.85. 


[he construction of a rational system of sex 
tality depends on a right understanding of the 
rpose and function of sex in the scheme and 
nomy of human life. It is impossible to assume 
vards the sex phenomenon the proper attitude 
ess we have penetrated the meaning of sex and 
ived at a just appreciation of its relation to 
ier human facts. An analysis of the sex phenome- 
1, therefore, is basic to any attempt at elaborat- 
"a consistent system of sexual ethics. If the 
dern theories of sex morality are eminently un- 
isfactory and destructive of the highest human 
1 social values, this is owing to the fact that 
ir exponents are utterly devoid of a real under- 
nding of the significance of sex and guilty of 
orcing it from the context of human life. Mod- 
1 sex ethics is built on an isolation of sex from 
rest of life. But sex thus abstracted and ren- 
‘ed autonomous refuses to be: fitted into any 
ical categories. 

[he purpose of the author is to perform this 
liminary and essential work for sex ethics. He 
shes to lay the foundations for this important 
ical discipline. To do this he tries to discover 
- meaning of sex and its functional position in 
man life. Ethics must grow out of life and not 
arbitrarily and superficially imposed upon it. 
e author’s way accordingly is unquestionably the 
ht one. It is of minor importance that in his 
lysis he employs what is known as the phe- 
ae method. Apart from an occasional 
iciful construction he does not misread experi- 
e, and the results of his investigation may be 
epted as thoroughly reliable and very valuable 
- the guidance of the ethician and moral theo- 
ian. It is making no exaggerated claim to say 
t this painstaking analysis of the author fur- 
hes an impregnable empirical basis for the tra- 

nal sex morality. — 


a 


se 


avoided. : ra 


The necessarily limited scope of this review 
allows only to touch on the high points of this pro- 
found study, which in thoroughness and genuine 
realism is not surpassed by anything that has been 
written on the subject. ‘There is no false idealism 
here that invests things with colors which are not 
their own. Ruthlessly it lets the light of reason 
penetrate into the deepest recesses of human na- 
ture. To this clear vision sex reveals itself as what 
it really is, Still whilst divesting the fact of sex 
of the untrue glamor with which moderns love to 
surround it, the author recognizes the positive 
values which it implies. He also faces the unique 
character, the overwhelming attraction, the far- 
reaching sweep and the manifold reverberations of 
the sex experience in the human soul and in social 
life. All levels of the psychic life are permeated by 
sex. A close observation of the sex experience 
proves that it has the fatal tendency of enslaving 
the human personality and invading the most in- 
timate sphere of the soul. Therein lies its danger. 
But at the same time it must not be forgotten that 
the inherent energies of the sex instinct can be 
utilized in such a manner that they truly enrich 
and expand the spiritual personality. This patently 
is not taking a negative attitude towards sex but 
constructively integrating it with the highest striv- 
ings of the human self and exploiting it success- 
fully for the fullest self realization. Thus what 
at first seems destructive of human values is made 
a positive factor in the upbuilding of character 
and personality. From this comprehensive point of 
view we are led to a’proper evaluation of every- 
thing that pertains to sex. In a summary way it 
may be said that that use of sex is in harmony with 
the purpose inherent in sex which sacrifices no 
human values but on the contrary promotes per- 
sonal liberty and spiritual development and rein- 
forces the social bonds that bind man to man. Not 
once does the author lose contact with the realities 
of life. He is equally free from prudery, cant and 
sentimentality. Ze ; 


This searching and unafraid analysis of the sex 


- phenomenon will serve as a safe foundation for a 


sound system of sex ethics and an effective method 
of sexual pedagogics. 
ume shows us that the author really sees life 
steadily as a whole and not as so many modern 
sex reformers only in fragmentary and isolated 
aspects. The book will contribute towards the clari- 
fication of an issue which has become too much be- 
fogged by passion and sentimentality. 2 

The diction is dignified and lucid. The author, 
however, too frequently indulges in an irritating 
mannerism. On every page he places certain 
words in quotation marks to indicate that in the 
text they have a special meaning. This is entirely 
unnecessary since these words in reality carry with 
them the traditional and current meaning. A slight 
methodological defect which could have been easily 
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Careful perusal of the vol- 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Veréffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fiir Katholische Aktion: 

Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; Willibald 
Eibner, New Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, O.; V. Rev. A. J. Muench, St. 
Francis, Wis.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. 
Korz, Butler, N. J.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Kansas 
City, Mo.; H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; Nicholas 
Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Otto H. Kreuzberger, Evans- 
ville, Ind,; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fur 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Alter und moderner Luxus. 


Zu den Gebieten des sozialen Lebens, die von der 
modernen Nationalokonomie sehr stiefmiitterlich 
behandelt werden, zahlen Luxus und Verschwen- 
dung. Ein eingehenderes Untersuchungsfeld bildet 
der Luxus fiir die Kultur- und Wirthschaftsge- 
schichte, insbesondere fiir die Geschichte der hoch- 
entwickelten und der niedergehenden Epochen. Mit 
dem Volkswirthe K. H. Rau hat man d r e i hi- 
storische Luxusstufen: der grobsinnlichen Geniisse, 
der Geniisse der Zierlichkeit und der Gentisse von 
Kunst und Wissenschaft unterschieden, oder mit 
dem Nationaldkonomen Roscher: den Luxus des 
Mittelalters, den bliithender und reifer Zeitalter 
und denjenigen verfallender Nationen. Vielfach 
wird Luxus mit Verschwendung, von der er sich 
oft schwer trennen lasst, verwechselt. Der Be- 
griff des Luxus wird dabei fast immer ein 
relativer, vielfach ein subjektiver sein. 

“Luxus im strengen und eigentlichen Sinne,” sagt 
Dr. Franz Schindler,’) “ist die ganzlich zwecklose 
Aufwendung materieller Guter vorztiglich im Dien- 
ste der Eitelkeit, wobei es gleichgiiltig ist, ob damit 
die Grenze des Kinkommens iiberschritten wird oder 
nicht... . In diesem strengen Sinne genommen ist 
der Luxus~ein Missbrauch zeitlicher Giiter gegen 
ihren nattirlichen Zweck, der in wirthschaftlicher 
wie in gesellschaftlicher Hinsicht gleich ungiinstig 
wirkt.” WVerschwendung ist, zum Unterschiede vom 
Luxus, sinnlose Vergeudung und Aufzehrung des 
Einkommens und des ererbten und erworbenen Ver- 
mogens, die nothwendig zum finanziellen Ruin des 
Verschwenders fihrt. 

Es giebt neben dem unberechtigten auch einen 
berechtigten Luxus. Er ist berechtigt bei staatlichen 


und kommunalen Reprasentationen, bei bedeutungs- 


vollen staatlichen wie kirchlichen Festen und Ju- 
bilaen und anderen Anlassen; er hat einen ge- 
sunden, ideal-wirthschaftlichen Sinn, wenn es sich 
um Forderung der Kunst, des Kunsthandwerks und 
der Kunstindustrie handelt, usw. Allein in Zeiten 
der sozialen Noth und der wirthschaftlichen De- 
pression erscheint selbst ein solcher Luxus als ein 


 Beweis der Blindheit gegen letztere, als ein Symp- 


i 4 1) Schindler, Franz. Die soziale Frage der G. io 
3.4.4 Auf, Wien, 1908S. 0 


tom des sozialen Niederganges und als ein hohnen 
der Kontrast zu dem allgemeinen Elende und de 
trostlosen Zukunft. 

In einer gesunden Wirthschaftsordnung fehle 
die Extreme, grosser Luxus und tiefes Elend 
“Christus,” schreibt Dr. Georg Ratzinger,”) “ver 
warf nicht jenen edlen (beschrankten) Luxus 
welcher hdheren Bediirfnissen entspricht und zu 
Wahrung der sittlichen Wiirde dient ; er vertheidig 
vielmehr diesen ‘Luxus’ gegen das Laster des Gei 
zes und adelt ihn durch sein eigenes Beispel.* 
Aber der Heiland bezeichnet jenen Luxus al 
Siinde, welcher entweder unsittlichen Lebensge 
wohnheiten entspringt oder mit verschwenderische 
Zerstorung von jenen Giitern verkniipft ist, die zu 
Befriedigung der Noth des Nachsten am Platz ge 
wesen waren. Der reiche Prasser ist der Typu 
dieses unsittlichen Luxus.” Der Hl. Augustinu 
betrachtet in seiner strengen Auffassung des Reich 
thums jeden Ueberfluss als unerlaubt: Alles Ueber 
fliissige ist bereits fremdes Gut.*) Am besten wer 
den wir zu einem Urtheile tiber den Luxus un 
seine verschiedenen Erscheinungsformen dure 
eine historische Betrachtung desselbe 
gelangen. 


i 

Die Kulturgeschichte der vorchristlichen Ze 
zeigt uns fast ausschliesslich den Luxus der herr 
schenden Kreise. Die ausgegrabenen Ko6nigsbur 
gen im Lande des Euphrat und Tigris, die Oeffnun; 
der Prunkgraber der Pharaonen im Nillande sowi 
die Schilderungen der Palaste der romische 
Kaiserzeit beweisen uns all die Pracht und di 
luxuridse Verschwendung in den Altesten Zeiten. — 
Ein Bild der Verschwendung und des iippige: 
Lebens in der j tdischen Zeit zeichnen uns a 
mehreren Stellen die in den heiligen Schriften nie 
dergelegten Strafreden der Propheten. Die Giite 
und Reichthtimer der Fursten Israels dienten nac 
Isaias nicht zum direkten wirthschaftlichen Ge 
brauche und Verbrauche, sondern zu Prunk un 
uppigem Leben: “Voll ist das Land von Silber un 
Gold, und seiner Schatze ist kein Ende; voll is 
sein Land von Gétzen, das Werk ihrer Hind 
beten sie an” (Isaias II. 7, 8). Ebenso wiri 
Michaas, der Zeitgenosse Isaias, den hoheren Star 
den ihren Prunk und ihre Schwelgerei vor. De 
Prophet Aggaus eifert gegen die Juden, die sic 
prachtvolle Wohnungen errichten und den Temp 
vernachlassigen. Usw. 
Der Aufwand der Reichen und Machtige 
Israels baute sich auf dem Raube an dem Mitte 
stande und den Kleinen und auf der Unterdriick 
derselben auf. “Thr habt abgeweidet den Ws 
berg”, sagt Isaias (III. 14) zu den “Fiirsten” | 
Landes, “der Raub der Armen ist in eure 
Hausern.” “Weh euch, die ihr Haus an Haus ut 


_ *) Ratzinger, Georg. Geschichte der kirchlichen Arme 

pflege. 2. Aufl. Freiburg i. Br. 1884. S. 22. _ ‘ 
3) Matth. XXVI. 6; Joh. II. 10. | _ 

RES Ruhland, G. System der polit. Oekonomie, E 
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eld an Feld reiht, bis kein Platz mehr ist und 
a die Bewohner im Lande bleibet”’ (Isaias 
Ein ergiebiges Forschungsgebiet fiir die Ge- 
hichte des Luxus bildet die Verfallszeit der 
ntiken Welt. In Griechenland, insbe- 
mdere in den Industriestaaten wie Korinth und 
then, trat der Luxus in verfeinerter Form auf 
id bildete in seiner Forderung der Kunst, des 
unstgewerbes und der Kunstindustrie neben man- 
1en Ausartungen eine relativ erfreuliche Er- 
heinung des griechischen Kulturlebens. Es 
urfte keine ubertriebene Behauptung sein, dass 
sin Volk dem ausseren Prunk und dem Luxus 
ne so edle Form verliehen hat als wie das 
riechenthum. 


Ungleich prunkvoller, kostbarer und umfang- 
‘icher als in Griechenland entfaltete sich der 
uxus in Rom, dem Centrum alles Reichthums der 
ten Welt. In der schon vor dem Kaiserthum 
sginnenden Verfallszeit des rdmischen, Reiches 
‘enzte der Luxus und mit ihm der Wucher nicht 
ir ans Unmoralische, sondern vielfach an Wahn- 
nn. 


Der glanzende Aufwand und die Verschwen- 
ungssucht der oberen Schichten Roms wuchs mit 
sr Zunahme des Reichthums Roms. “Luxus, Ver- 
hwendung, Prasserei,” schreibt Dr. G. Ratz- 
ger,>) “waren grenzenlos wie die Habsucht. 
alaste, in denen die Reichen wohnen, haben den 
mfang von Stadten, deren Mauern mit Gold, 
ilber und Elfenbein verputzt sind. Sie zerbrechen 
ch den Kopf darttber, wo sie den kostbarsten 
[armor auftreiben konnen, um ihre Saulengange 
amit zu pflastern. Sie legen in der Nahe des 
leeres Lustgarten und grossartige Wildparke an; 
if ihre Besitzungen leiten sie Seewasser aus dem 
littelmeer zu grossartigen Teichanlagen. Mit 
ennpferden werden riesige Summen verschwen- 
7. 

“Der Luxus der Manner wurde durch die Uep- 
gkeit der Frauen tbertroffen. ‘Eine Frau,’ sagt 
mbrosius, ‘trinkt jetzt nur mehr aus Gefassen von 
delgestein ; sie schlaft auf Purpur, schon das Ge- 
ell des Ruhebettes muss aus Silber sein; die Hand 
t mit Gold bedeckt, der Hals mit kostbaren Ge- 
ingen beladen. . . . An den Ohren hangen Gold 
1d Perlen. Smaragd, Saphir, Berill, Achat, 
methyst, Jaspis, Sardonix sind mit Leidenschaft 
sucht. Sie miissen zur Stelle kommen, und soll 
e Halfte des Vermoégens geopfert werden muissen. 
iese Ueberladung mit Edelsteinen driickt, in den 
sidengewandern frieren sie. Aber all das wird 
tragen um des Luxus und der Prunksucht 
illen.’-—Wie in der Wohnung und Kleidung wurde 
ich an der Tafel riesiges Vermogen verschwendet. 
ie schlemmerischen Mahlzeiten erschépften den 
est des Besitzes der reichen Familien.”®) 

5) Die Volkswirthschaft in ihren sittlichen Grundlagen. 
eiburg i. Br. 1881. S. 244 cs 

5) Ebenda. S. 241 f. 


Neben den Kaisern, Feldherrn und rémischen 
Millionaren verbrauchten die hohen Beamten fabel- 
hafte Summen und hauften riesige Schatze auf. 
Infolge dieses Luxus besonders der Beamten sowie 
ihrer Ausschweifungen wurden die Steueran- 
spriiche auf’s dusserste gesteigert. Die Bewohner 
der Provinzen waren den schmahlichsten Misshand- 
lungen ausgesetzt, “es gab keine Grenze gegen Aus- 
beutung, keine Kontrolle und keine Garantie gegen 
Missbrauch.””) Es “folgte Krisis auf Krisis, im- 
mer steigende Verarmung, Vergeudung des Reich- 
thums im Luxus, bis die allgemeine Noth das ganze 
Leben vergiftete und die Population zerstorte. Das 
war der Ausgang der Kulturvolker des Alter- 
thums.’’®) 


Nd 


Im christlichen Mittelalter, das zwar grosse 
Reichthtimer an festen Besitzungen oder liegenden 
Giitern, aber keinen mobilen oder Geldreichthum, 
keine Milliondre und Milliardare kannte, konnte 
der Luxus naturgemass nicht die Hohe und Aus- 
dehnung gewinnen wie in der rémischen Kaiser- 
zeit. War der Luxus auch in den Bliithezeiten des 
Mittelalters gross, so erreichte er doch in materieller 
Hinsicht niemals die Hohe der Prunksucht eines 
romischen Imperators, eines Crassus oder eines 
Lucullus. 


Die mittelalterliche Gesellschaft war in den 
oberen und unteren Schichten standisch ge- 
gliedert ; der Luxus oder aussere Aufwand musste 
sich darum vorab als Standesluxus 4ussern. 
Und da den grodssten Umfang in dieser Gesell- 
schaft der Mittelstand: das stadtische Biir- 
gerthum und das landliche Bauernthum, einnahm, 
musste schon aus diesem Grunde der personliche 
Luxus und Aufwand in mittleren Bahnen sich 
bewegen. 

Zwischen Armuth und Reichthum, pflegten die 
mittelalterlichen Vater zu sagen, ist das beste Leben. 
Mittelgliick ist das beste! lautete ein altes deutsches 
Sprichwort. Diese Auffassungen decken sich mit 
jenen der besten Geister des Alterthums und der 
frithchristlichen Zeit. ‘Schon im Buche der Sprich- 
worter heisst es: ‘Vor Elend und Reichthum be- 
wahre mich und gieb mir nur das, was zur Le- 
bensnothdurft gehort.’ Plato erklarte extremen 
Reichthum als Ursache der Parteiungen, extreme 
Armuth als Grund der Sklaverei; Aristoteles pries 
gleichfalls den mittleren Besitz als die beste wirth- 
schaftliche Grundlage des Staates. Die Kirchen- 
vater betonen immer wieder die Gefahren des 
Reichthums ebenso wie die des Elends und sehen 
gleichfalls im Mittelbesitze die beste Vermogens- 
form, die dem irdischen Gliicke und dem ewigen 
Ziele am wenigsten abtraglich sei.’’®). 

Weil eine erleuchtete Mittelstandspolitik in den 
besseren Tagen des Mittelalters tbergrossen — 
Reichthum und drtickende Armuth zur Ausnahme _ 
machte, darum war auch, wie bereits angedeutet, 


7) Ratzinger, Georg. -Armenpflege. BS. eL15 
8) Ratzinger. Volkswirthschaft. S. 20. — 
9) Ebenda. S. 55. suk 
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von einem grossen, unangebrachten Luxus in jenen 
Zeiten wenig zu finden. Der friihzeitigste und 
dusserlich auffallendste “Luxus” zeigte sich im 
fiihrenden und regierenden Stande, im Ritterthum. 
Man kann diesen meist primitiven Luxus, wie er 
sich heute noch in Trachtenbildern, in Waffenrt- 
stungen und in den Empfangsraumen einzelner 
Burgen zeigt, atch reprdsentativen Aufwand 
nennen. 

F. X. HoERMANN, 

Rosenheim in Bayern 

(Fortsetzung folgt.) 


Die “kleine Exzellenz” und der 
Alkohol. 

Obgleich der Fithrer der deutschen Katholiken in 
der Kulturkampfzeit, Ludwig Windthorst, dem die 
altere Generation der katholischen Detutschameri- 
kaner ein so gutes Andenken bewahrt, ein Glaschen 
Wein nicht verschmahte, so verkannte er dennoch 
andererseits nicht die Gefahr des modernen Alko- 
holismus, eine Erscheinung des Kapitalismus, eine 
Folge des angewendeten Prinzips der Massenpro- 
duktion auf die Herstellung alkoholischer Getranke. 

Wie die “Caritas” (Zeitschrift fur Caritaswissen- 
schaft und Caritasarbeit, herausg. v. Deutschen 
Caritasverband) im Novemberheft v. J. berichtet, 
stammt der pragnante Satz: “Das Bier ver- 
dummt die Nation” eben von Ludwig 
Windthorst! Und zwar hat er nicht nur diesen 
einen Satz gegen den Alkohol ausgesprochen, son- 
dern sich im Laufe seiner parlamentarischen 
Thatigkeit mehr denn einmal mit der Alkoholfrage 
befasst. In sehr drastischer, durchaus nicht alko- 
holfreundlicher Weise hielt er z. B. im Preussischen 
Abgeordnetenhause am 4. Februar 1884 eine Ankla- 
gerede gegen den Alkohol und wies seinerzeit schon 
empfehlend hin auf die katholischen Niichternheits- 
Fuhrer, Kaplan Seling und Burgermeister Sttive, 
Osnabrtick, die er gut kannte. Wie wir aus dersel- 
ben Quelle erfahren, bringt die “Sobrietas”, Werk- 
blatt der katholischen Nichternheitsbewegung, in 
Nummer 4 (1931) die ausfihrliche Wiedergabe 
dieser Rede. 

Aehnlich wie Windthorst dachte bekanntlich auch 
Pfr. Hansjakob tiber das Bier. Besonders in seinem 
Buche “Aus der Karthause” giebt er seiner Ansicht 
Ausdruck. Den deutschen Katholiken Amerikas 
vermag man andererseits den Vorwurf nicht zu 
ersparen, dass sie der von den Umstanden gefor- 
derten katholischen Massigkeitsbewegung das 
gehorige Interesse nicht entgegengebracht haben. 
Sie hatten auch in dieser Hinsicht dem liberalen 
Element die Stange halten sollen. Uebertriebener 
Bierkonsum hat den Deutschen in Amerika mehr 


geschadet als man sich einzugestehen den Muth hat. 


Als Preisrichter der Chicagoer Weltausstellung 
eladen, kam im Jahre 1893 Graf Adelmann, 
Wiurttemberg, Katholik und Mitglied der Cen- 
spartei, nach Amerika. Er war ein durchaus 
nehmer, und dennoch in seinem ganzen Gebahren 

kratischer Mann, wie das die Oberdeutschen 


meistens sind. In seiner Schrift, “62 Tage im 
Lande der Yankees”, erschienen zu Stuttgart bald 
nach seiner Riickkehr aus Amerika, kommt Graf 
Adelmann auch auf ein deutsches Piknik in Chi- 
cago, an dem er sich zu betheiligen versuchte, zu 
sprechen. Er schreibt dariiber: 

“Am Montag abends fuhr ich auf das in einem Bier- 
garten des fernen Nordwestens stattfindende Cannstatter 
Volksfest, auch Schwaben-Picknick genannt. Bose Ent- 
tauschung! Eine ebenso schreckliche wie humorlose, da- 
fiir aber grindlich betrunkene Gesellschaft, nicht der 
Schatten eines Gentleman, klobige Tanzerei und nichts als 
‘well’ und ‘all right’! Nach zehn Minuten trat ich den Ritck- 
zug an, froh den lieben Landsleuten entronnen zu sein.”1) 

Sollte jemand geneigt sein anzunehmen, dies sei 
das Urtheil eines sich volksscheu gebardenden 
Aristokraten, so verweisen wir auf den Bericht 
dieses kathol. Edelmanns iiber seinen Aufenthalt 
in den Urwaldern Nord-Michigans, wohin er sich 
in der Absicht begeben hatte, zu jagen und “ein 
Stiickchen einfachen Volks- und Ansiedlerlebens 
kennen zu lernen.” Graf Adelmann war besonders 
in dieser Hinsicht erfolgreich und er fand an den 
Hinterwaldlern Gefallen. Eine seiner Beobach- 
tungen unter ihnen sei hier mitgetheilt. 


Ein von den Jagern verfolgtes Stachelschwein 
hatte sich in einen Ahorn gefliichtet, es war nachts 
um ein Uhr. Als sich einer der Ansiedler entfernte, 
eine Axt zu holen, “um den Maple zu fallen,” er- 
klarte der deutsche Gast, das Unternehmen sei un- 
sinnig, ja, unmdglich, weil seine Ausfithrung bis 
zum lichten Tage dauern werde. Der Versicherung, 
der Baumriese werde in 20 Minuten niedergelegt 
werden, glaubte er nicht. Doch lassen wir Graf 
Adelmann den weiteren Verlauf des Unternehmens 
erzahlen: 

‘Der Mann kam zuriick, zog seine Jacke aus, und wie 
der Blitz zischten die wuchtigen Hiebe des. amerikan- 
ischen zweischneidigen Beils in dem Stamm. Ich vermag 
eine gute Holzhauerarbeit zu beurtheilen, aber solch eine 
Leistung habe ich noch nie gesehen, nur modglich durch 
eine getibte, eiserne, alkoholfreie Muskelkraft und 
durch die ausgezeichnete amerikanische Baumaxt. 
war eine Galavorstellung; nach 20 Minuten prasselte di 
machtige Baumkrone zu Boden.” 2) 

Der Mann, der das geschrieben, hatte Verstandnis 
fur gesundes Volksthum, dem der im 19. Jahrhun- 
dert kapitalistisch gesteigerte und ins Uebermass ge- 
ztichtete Alkoholkonsum nicht giinstig war. 


Die moderne Wirthschaftsordnung setzt, wie wir 
wissen, einen hoch entwickelten Geldverkehr voraus. 
Auch die Arbeiter erhalten in der Regel als Ent 
lohnung fiir ihre Arbeit eine bestimmte Geldsumme 
Es ist aber klar, dass der Grad des Wohlstandes de 
Arbeiter nicht durch die Grésse des in Geld ausge 
driickten Lohnes, sondern nur durch die Summe de 
dafiir zu erhaltenden Giiter gemessen werden kann 


W. Gelesnoff, F 
Professor an der Landwirthschaftlichen 


) 


Hochschule zu Moskau. ; 


1) Adelmann, Heinrich Graf, 62 Tage unter den Y. 
Stuttgart, o. J., S, 132. ig ee j 
2)A.a.0, &. V1. : 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


enes masslose Gewinnstreben, so wie es der kapitali- 
chen Epoche eigenthiimlich war, wird schwinden, 
an wieder der christliche Geist statt des kapitali- 
chen Geistes die Menschen beherrscht. Sind die 
zelnen bis in das innerste Denken, Streben, Empfinden 
n Geiste des Christenthums erfiillt und geleitet, dann 
d es auch dem Gesellschaftsleben an Gesundheit und 
aft nicht fehlen kénnen. 
Heinrich Lechtape. 


Macht’s nach! 


Hine einzige Ausgabe des ‘‘Wanderers,” St. Paul, 
iss von nicht weniger als drei im Laufe einer 
oche abgehaltenen, und durch Vortrage belebten 
tTsammlungen zu berichten. 
in der regelmassigen Monatsversammlung des 
Clemens Vereins sprach Hr. J. M. Aretz tiber 
» demokratische Verfassung der Columbia Con- 
ve Co. in Indianapolis, deren Angestellte und 
beiter Mitbesitzer der Fabrik sind und durch 
n ihnen gewahlte Vertreter an der Leitung des 
iternehmens theilnehmen. Der frtthere Besitzer 
r Fabrik, Mr. Norman Hapgood, schilderte auf 
r Generalversammlung des C. V. zu Ft. Wayne 
» Ueberftthrung der Fabrik aus Familienbesitz 
den aller daran Betheiligten (seine Ansprache 
ht im Wortlaut im Protokoll genannter Ver- 
mmilung). 
Im Rathhaus zu Richmond, Minn., war am 14. 
arz der St. Josephs Manner-Unterstutzungs- 
rein versammelt. Auch in diesem Falle vermag 
r “Wanderer” tiber einen Vortrag zu berichten, 
halten von einem aus Russland gefliichteten Prie- 


sr, hochw. Joh. Schoeneberger. Er sprach tiber 


2 religidsen, sozialen und 6konomischen Zustande 
dem von den Bolschewisten beherrschten Russ- 
id. 

Am gleichen Tage betheiligten sich 270 Manner, 
itglieder der fiinf in der Maria-Himmelfahrt 
ameinde zu St. Paul bestehenden Vereine, an 
r diesjahrigen Generalkommunion: St. Peters 
erein; St. Clemens Verein; St. Peters Forster- 
of; Kolping Verein und St. Josephs Waisen- 
erein. Die Predigt wahrend des Amtes hielt der 
hw. Assistent Hr. Kaplan Neumann, und zwar 
yer die Aufgabe der Vereine in der Kathol. Ak- 
m, und die Pflichten der Mitglieder sich als 
lienapostel zu bewahren. 4 
Nun soll keineswegs behauptet werden, durch 
dren solcher Vortrage wiirden die Vereinsmit- 
r ohne weiteres zu Mannern der Kathol. Ak- 
1 gestempelt. Der Weg fiihrt nicht direkt vom 
Gren zum Handeln. Handeln setzt jedoch in den 
eisten Fallen Wissen voraus. Nun darf man doch 
ohl annehmen, dass ein betrachtlicher Theil der 
itglieder unserer Vereine den Wunsch hegen, 
ndeln zu wollen, und dass sie sich in vielen Fal- 
/nur scheuen, zur That iiberzugehen, weil ihnen 
-Zutrauen zu ihren Fahigkeiten und Kenntnis- 


— 


sen mangelt. Dieser Mangel beruht zum Theil 
wenigstens auf der Einsicht, dass es am Wissen 
fehlt. Dieses zu vermitteln, ist nun Pflicht der 
Vereinsleitung; sie muss den Mitgliedern die Ge- 
legenheit gewahren, sich tiber Fragen des Offent- 
lichen Lebens zu unterrichten. Die Zukunft der 
Religion wie der Moral in unserem Lande hangt 
zu nicht geringem Theil von dem Widerstand ab, 
den wir Katholiken allen sie untergrabenden Ten- 
denzen und Bestrebungen entgegensetzen werden. 
Daher sind wir verpflichtet, uns fiir den Kampf zu 
rusten. 


New Yorker Vereinigung erklart sich gegen 
Nationalbund. 


Wie bereits gemeldet wurde, ist die politische 
Einstellung des im Oktober zu Chicago gegriindeten 
Deutsch-Amerikanischen Nationalbundes hier und 
dort auf Widerstand gestossen. Auch vor der 
Deutsch-Amerikanischen Konferenz von Gross New 
York hat die beabsichtigte politische Thatigkeit 
genannten Verbandes keine Gnade gefunden. 

Die im Februar abgehaltene Vollversammlung 
genannter Konferenz beschloss, der Empfehlung 
des Ausschusses fiir Nationale Organisationen fol- 
gend, die Einladung, sich dem Nationalbund anzu- 
schliessen, abzulehnen, und zwar mit folgender, in 
einer Resolution niedergelegten Begrundung. In- 
dem der C. V. bereits in Ft. Wayne das Zusam- 
mengehen mit dem neuen Bunde ablehnte, besitzt 
die Erklarung der New Yorker Konferenz fur uns 
besondere Bedeutung: 

“Auf die Einladung des Deutsch-Amerikanischen Na- 
tionalbundes (German-American Federation of the U. S.), 
sich diesem Bunde anzuschliessen, erwidert die Deutsch- 
Amerikanische Konferenz: 

“Wir sehen uns ausserstande, der Einladung Folge zu 
leisten. Wir halten einen nationalen Zusammenschluss 
deutsch-amerikanischer Kreise zur Wahrung und Forder- 
ung kultureller Interessen fiir durchaus wiinschenswerth; 
wir sehen aber in der Verquickung dieses Zieles mit poli- 
tischen Bestrebungen eine Gefahr und eine zwecklose Ver- 
geudung werthvoller Krafte. Diese Ansicht wird uns 


durch die Erfahrung der letzten Jahrzehnte aufgezwungen. 
Politische Erorterungen sind heute bei der Berathung 


- wirthschaftlicher und kultureller Fragen unvermeidlich, 


auch werden sich politische Riicksichten bei der Durch- 


fithrung wirthschaftlicher und kultureller Beschliisse nicht 


umgehen lassen; diesen ‘Thatbestand verkennen wir 
durchaus nicht. _Er hat aber mit wirklicher politischer. 
Bethatigung im Sinne der Satzungen des Bundes absolut 
nichts zu thun. 

“Der Versuch, dem Worte Politik eine durchaus aka- 
demische Auslegung zu geben, wie das in dem Flugblatt 
‘Die Richtlinien des Nationalbundes’ geschieht, lasst deut- 
lich die Unsicherheit der Bundesbeamten in dieser Frage 
erkennen. Sie zeigte sich bereits in den Verschleierungen 
und Widerspriichen, in denen sich die verschiedenen Ein- 
ladungen zur Chicagoer Griindungsversammlung einander 
gegeniiberstanden. Einen so wesentlichen Begriff, wie ihn 
das Wort Politik in sich schliesst, in einer national gedach- 
ten Vereinigung zum Spielball personlicher Auffassung zu 
machen, heisst von vornherein das Element der Zersetzung 
in den Bund hineintragen. ‘ ; 

“Soweit man auch den Begriff Politik dehnen, so liberal 
man ihn auch auslegen mag, man wird damit niemals die 
Theilnahme nichtnaturalisierter Eingewanderter ermog- 
lichen. Der Krieg hat in dieser Beziehung so scharfe 
Grundsatze geschaffen, dass gerade wir Biirger deutscher 

aod eS 
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Abstammung auf ihre heutige Anwendung dringen sollten. 
Auf Politik als ausdriicklich erwahntes Bethatigungsfeld 
zu bestehen, heisst daher die erwahnten nichtnaturalisierten 
Kreise von der Theilnahme an den Arbeiten des Bundes 
ausschliessen. Das aber ist ein bedauerlicher Fehler, denn 
bei der Lésung wirthschaftlicher und kultureller Fragen 
und Arbeiten kénnten solche Nichtburger ausserordentlich 
werthvolle Dienste leisten. 

“Wir sind der festen Ueberzeugung, dass die auf die 
Politik beziiglichen Beschliisse der Chicagoer Versamm- 
lung nicht die Anschauung der Mehrheit des deutsch- 
amerikanischen Elements zum Ausdruck bringen. Die Be- 
richte iiber die beschliessenden Sitzungen erwecken un- 
zweideutig den Eindruck, dass einzelne Stimmfihrer ihre 
Ansicht mittels politischer Methoden der Versammlung 
aufgenothigt und damit das Absurde ihres eigerien Be- 
schlusses erwiesen haben. Wir sind in keiner Weise ge- 
neigt, die Chicagoer Versammlung als eine das ameri- 
kanische Deutschthum in seiner Gesamtheit reprasentirende 
anzusehen; auch sind wir der Ansicht, dass ihre Zusam- 
mensetzung aus einem grossen ‘Theil stellvertretender 
Stimmen einer Priifung nach streng parlamentarischen 
Gesichtspunkten nicht standhalten wiirde. 

“So lange wir daher nicht tiberzeugt sind, dass in Chi- 
cago nicht persénliche Interessen, sondern absolute Uneigen- 
niitzigkeit das treibende Motiv waren, und so lange wir 
nicht den Nachweis haben, dass wir uns mit unserer Ein- 
stellung zur Politik in der Minderheit befinden, so lange 
sind wir nicht in der Lage, unsere Mitarbeit zuzusagen.” 
So die Erklarung. 

Die Deutsch-Amerikanische Konferenz von Gross New 
York beabsichtigt im kommenden Herbste einen “Deutschen 
Kongress” nach New York einzuberufen. Er ist bestimmt, 
“alle Fragen zu behandeln, die das Deutschthum in Amer- 
ika bertthren. So zwar dass Angelegenheiten kultureller 
Natur (deutsche Sprache, Theater, Kunst, Kirchen, Ver- 
eine usw.) unter der Aegide der D. A. K. behandelt wer- 
den, Fragen wirthschaftlicher Natur unter der Leitung der 
Deutsch-Amerikanischen Handelskammer und Fragen po- 
litischer Natur unter Leitung der Steuben Society of 
America, da die D. A. K. grundsatzlich alle politischen 
Angelegenheiten der genannten Organisation tiberlasst.” 

Beachtenswerth ist die den Kirchen eingeraumte 
Aschenbrédel-Stellung! Hinter dem Theater und 


eben noch gerade vor den Vereinen! 


Kommen nicht iiber den todten Punkt hinaus. 

Obgleich Rom im Laufe der verflossenen Jahre 
die Nothwendigkeit katholischer Arbeitervereine 
mehr als einmal nachdriicklich betont hat, macht 
sich in unserem Lande nicht die geringste Neigung 
kund, solche ins Leben zu rufen. Mit einer gewissen 
Wehmuth erinnern wir uns daher nun, da Pater 
Hermann J. Maeckel, S. J., aus dem Leben ge- 
schieden ist, des ersten Versuches—er ging von 
diesem Priester aus—in unserém Lande einen 
kathol. Arbeiterverein zu griinden. Er wurde 
seinerzeit “in der gesamten deutschen katholischen 
Presse des Landes mit Freuden begriisst.” Worauf 
der Buffalo “Volksfreund,”’ der dem Unternehmen 
seine Unterstiitzung geliehen hatte, schrieb: 

“Wir wissen zwar sehr wohl, dass damit erst der Anfan 
gemacht ist, die soziale Thatigkeit unter dem Volke in 
Filuss zu bringen. Die allseitige Anerkennung aber, welche 
diesem Unternehmen gespendet wird, sollte uns anspornen, 
muthig auf dem betreteten Wege voranzuschreiten.” 

Moglicherweise fehle es manchem noch an klarer 
Erkenntnis der Aufgaben katholischer Arbeiter- 
vereine und der ihnen zu Verfiigung stehenden Mit- 
tel, ihren Zweck, die religidse, wirthschaftliche und 
geistige Hebung der Arbeiterklasse, zu erreichen. 
_ Daher empfahl das genannte Blatt die Lektiire 


_freudig im verflossenen Jahre zu Wilkes-Barre. Ir 


einer damals in Deutschland erschienenen Schrift, 
“Katholische Arbeitervereine, ihre Nothwendigkeit, 
Aufgaben und Mittel.” Es veroffentlichte im An- 
schluss daran langere Ausziige, die dazu angethan 
schienen, Interesse und Verstandnis fiir Arbeiter- 
vereine zu wecken. 

Ebenso wie der etliche Jahre spater in St. Louis 
angestellte Versuch, eine Bewegung zur Griindung 
katholischer Arbeitervereine in unserem Lande ins 
Leben zu rufen, erlangte die Buffalo’er Grundung 
nur lokale Bedeutung. Als der C. V. im Jahre 
1913 in jener Stadt tagte, bestand allerdings Hoff- 
nung, einen Nationalverband der damals bestehen- 
den Arbeitervereine zu griinden. Der Krieg 
machte diesem an sich schweren Vorhaben ein 
Ende. Es bestanden damals Arbeitervereine in 
Buffalo, St. Louis und Dubuque, lowa. 


Ein Kapitel von der Treue. 

In Boston starb im Februar eine deutsche Frau, 
Maria Koett, die hier erwahnt zu werden verdient. 
Der ‘“Monatsbote” der dortigen HI. Dreifaltigkeits 
Gemeinde erzahlt von ihr: 


“Sie war ein sehr treues und wohlthatiges Mitglied der 
Pfarrei, obwohl sie tiber 20 Meilen von der Pfarrkirche ent- 
fernt wohnte. Sie wollte auch von unserer Kirche aus 
begraben werden.” 


Die Hl. Dreifaltigkeits Gemeinde bildet die ein- 
zige deutsche Pfarrei in Boston und Umgebung. 
Mit ihr und deren Gotteshaus hatte sie einen Bund 
geschlossen, den erst der Tod !6ste. Man schatze 
einen Konservatismus dieser Art nicht gering; es 
ware besser um uns bestellt, wenn die Pietat fiir 
Heimath, Haus, Heim, Pfarrei und Pfasrkirche 
besser beachtet wiirde als es der Fall ist. Wir, die 
wir deutschen Blutes sind, verarmen geistig und 
seelisch, wenn wir die Angehdrigen anderer Na- 
tionen, die unser Gemiith nicht besitzen, nachahmen 
und uns gebarden wollen, als hatten wir uns befreit 
von jenem Ernste und jenem besinnlichen Wesen. 
das so recht die Eigenart unserer Vorfahren aus- 
machte. 


Aus Nazareth wird Gutes kommen! 

In dem historischen Nazareth, einem der alter 
Hauptniederlassungen der Mahrischen Briider in 
Pennsylvania, soll der C. V. jenes Staates im Jul 
seine diesjahrige Generalversammlung abhalten 
Und zwar tbernahm die einzige dort bestehende 
deutsche Gemeinde, zur HI. Familie, trotz der Un 
gunst der Zeitumstande, die Aufgabe freiwillig un¢ 


der Absicht, dem so guten Willen der Gemeind 
mitglieder Vorschub zu leisten, betheiligten sich 
Prasident. und Schatzmeister des Pennsylvaniz 
Zweiges des C. V.; die Hrn. John Eibeck und H. A 
Becker, der Prasident des Lechathal-Verbands, Hr 
Frank Ehrlacher, die Prasidentin des Lechtatha 
Frauenbundes, Frl. Mary Tunner, und andere aus 
wartige Gaste an einer am 21. Februar zu Nazaret 
abgehaltenen Versammlung, auf der das Festpr 
gramm besprochen und geplant wurde. Dar 
dem Entgegenkommen ae der Begeisterung d 


